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*“*His Master’s Voice’ announce 


another new operatic recording 
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with 
LICIA ALBANESE as MANON 
JUSSI BJORLING as DES GRIEUX 
ROBERT MERRILL as LESCAUT 

FRANCO CALABRESE as GERONTE 


ORCHESTRA and CHORUS 
of the OPERA HOUSE, ROME 


Conducted by JONEL PERLEA 
ALP 1326-8 


3 records in Presentation 
Box. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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A modest FE) a visit for 
ane Skilled treatment 


Skilled surgeons are at your service with the latest 
test apparatus, to diagnose the trouble when your 
TV set, radio or ’gram is rundown. Your emergency 

































This imaginary character is, of 

course, not entirely fictitious ; 

but any similarity to any family 

physician, living or otherwise, 
is purely coincidental. 


call is answered by a speedy ambulance service of 
radio-controlled vans. Each van carries a specialist 
with his little black bag and a range of components 
available to cure most minor disorders on the spot. 
If a major operation is necessary our well-equipped 
laboratories are always prepared : and estimates are 
given for the complete cost of the cure. A standard 
charge of 15/6 is made for a visit up to 10 miles from 
Imhof House, including diagnosis, treatment and the 
right ‘‘ bedside-manner ” for up to half an hour. 
Each additional half-hour costs 10/- and an extra 
——— fee of 1/- a mile is made for travel over the 10-mile 
| radius up to 35 miles : over 35 miles by special 

| arrangement only. A reputation gained from over 
100 years’ in curing “‘ sound ” disorders is behind 
our service and is your guarantee of the best and 
most speedy treatment. 






. radiograms 





radios . television . record players 


| OF RADIO & TV starts 9.30 FEB. 6th 


write or phone for a free copy of our Sale List 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD 


112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.! 
MUSeum 7878 (20 lines) 
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Celebrations 
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This short study has been written for Decca by 
Donald Mitchell, the well-known authority on Mozart 
who is at the moment co-editing a symposium on this 
composer. The book has fifty-six pages, profusely 
illustrated, and while it does not pretend to deal 


analytically with Mozart’s works, includes also a num- 











ber of musical examples. As a biography, it is short, 
but complete, and the interest is greatly enhanced 
by numerous extracts froni Miss Emily Anderson’s 
translations of ‘The letters of Mozart and his family’ 
Copies of this most interesting book are available now 


from record dealers or, direct from us 5/6 (post free). 


— DECCA 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


LIMITED., 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 


S.W.9. 









COMPLETE COURSES IN: 


FRENCH GERMAN 
ITALIAN SPANISH 
RUSSIAN 


COMPRISING : 

@ Preliminary Courses each of 8 
double-sided 78 r.p.m. 10” records and 
text-book, and 

e@ Advanced continuation Courses, each 
of 12 records. 

@ Complete and advanced Courses 
may be purchased on easy terms. 


Courses are also available for those whose 
native tongue is not English. 
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f We did! THANKS TO THE 


as’ ASSIMiL 


OF LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Sit down with the Assimil course in the quiet of your own 
room, devote 5 minutes a day to it—about the time it takes 
to smoke a cigarette—in three months you will have a good 

practical knowledge of your selected language. Assimil is the vital 

method that teaches you languages as they are spoken, without the 
drudgery of learning by heart. Assimil books alone or preferably a combination 
of books and records, give you a thoroughly practical and satisfying means of home 
study. Assimil has been for over a quarter of a century recognised on the Continent 
as the easiest and most modern method of learning languages. It is a great success. 
Try it, and you will become an enthusiast. 








SEND COUPON OR CALL— J 
ASSIMIL (England) Dept. A314, Pembridge Square, London, W.2. Phone BAYswater 5131 
or ** H.M.V.”” Showrooms — 363-367 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 1240. 


AM INTERESTED IN TC] RECORDS ia BOOKS 
ksnubescwepsbbeboousassenbonaneed LANGUAGE 














Living in 
CHELSEA 
or thereabouts 











has one unique advantage. You are less than a 
morning stroll from The Gramophone Shop. There 
you can hear the newest and finest recordings relayed 
to your audition room from a central desk. Only 
our charming and dextrous assistants are allowed to 
handle the records, all of which are in flawless 
condition. By the way, there are still plenty of long 
winter evenings left for playing our records. Why 
not stroll in one day and discuss the best instrument 
to play themon? — 


To those who cannot reach the shop, we commend our Postal Service. LP 
records are sent post free in this country ; all parcels value £10 or more are 
sent post free anywhere on this planet. 


The Cell © )anen- Safe) 9) 





RECORDS GRAMOPHONES RADIO 
TELEVISION TAPE RECORDERS 
130 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. (SLOane 9001) 


Come by bus (11, 19, 22, 46, 137) or by Underground to Sloane Sq. Station— 
just round the corner 








the world’s most comprehensive 
catalogue of microgroove records 


now complete to the end of 1955 in two efficient, 
easy-to-use volumes: 


MAIN DECCA-GROUP CATALOGUE—704 pages 
packed with fully cross-referenced record information 
. no room for frills and luxuries—z2o tons of paper 
and 3 tons of metal have been used to print what you 
want from a catalogue: record details . . . here they are, 
for all Decca-group microgroove discs up to and 
including April 1955—Price 7/6 (post free) 


DECCA-GROUP QUARTERLY CATALOGUE—All Decca-group 
microgroove discs from May to December 1955 inclusive 
Price 2/6 (post free) 


WRITE NOW for these two volumes detailing nearly 
2,100 L.P.s; over 200 M.P.s; over 700 458; over 200 E.P.s 


THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9 
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QUAD II 
Control Unit 


QUAD I! 
Main Amplifier 


« 


Send for the QUAD I! booklet 
giving full details of 
today’s most’ advanced 
amplifier. 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, HUNTINGDON, HUNTS Huntingdon 361 & 574 
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Henry Stave & Company 


20 ROMILLY STREET, W.1 


GERRARD 2757 


* 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
% | STAVE-SEALED | 
NEW LP. 


* 














(a) guaranteed unplayed 
(b) rigorously examined 


(c) fitted with inner Polythene, Stave-Sealed and dated 














AND FINALLY 
| We purchase and sell slightly- We send our new L.P’s to every 
ALSO Country in the World. Post, 


used L.P’s. Highest prices offered. 
Send or bring discs or write for 
quotation 


Packing and Insurance Free for 


We can take your slightly-used 
orders of £10 and over 


L.P’s in exchange with our new 
Post-Free Stave-Sealed L.P’s. Send 

















or bring dises or write 
Very Generous Allowances 














STAVE-SLEEVES 


Quadruple thickness Polythene Outer-Jackets which 
fit over the record and sleeve, thus ensuring complete 
protection of the whole from any foreign matter. 
Exclusively supplied by us. 
For 12” 6]- per doz. For 10” 4/6 per doz. 
(Add 3d. post and packing under 3 doz. orders.) 


TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


| * * +. * * | 
STAVE-DIAMONDS 


We can supply a Permanent Diamond in place of your Sapphire needle for 
the cost of 94/6. (Please send Sapphire shank.) 


| © ” * va * * 
STAVE-INNERS 
(PER DOZEN) 



































12” = 10” 


Ist QUALITY 12”) 10” 2 lst QUALITY 10”) a 
RICE-PAPER 
ROUND-BASE 3731 3/3 2/3 | SQUARE-SASE 2) 116 | INNERS 2/3 1/9 


POLYTHENE POLYTHENE 
PLEASE ADD 6d. POST & PACKING UNDER 20/- ON THESE GOODS 




















SUPPLIERS TO EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES AND PROFESSIONAL BODIES 
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THE FINEST IN ITS CLASS 


LD FUYLMLO 33 


AMPLIFIER AND CONTROL UNIT 


NO OTHER AMPLIFIER HAS 





FOUR RECORD 

















ALL; THESE FEATURES 














_' SIMPLIFIED C-CORE 2-5" lala 














IMPEDANCE PLU 
SPEAKER 
MATCHING 










































































CHARACTERISTICS P.U. MATCHING MATERIA 
* 
FOUR ALTERNATIVE TWO RADIO 
PANEL COLOURS * PUTS ; 
AMPLE SPARE 
wit POWER 
ae 
g HW 
‘ ‘ 1 
Nh 
TAPE RECORD AND INDEPENDENT, VARIABLE 
REPLAY JACKS LOW PASS FILTER 
| TWO YEAR GUARANTEE | 
PRESENCE PLUG “U.L.” OUTPUT STAGE 
PUSH PULL ELS4s 
* 


* EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


TECHNICAL 
@ Power Output 8-10 watts. (‘‘UL’’ Class ‘‘A”’ 
p.p. EL84s) 
@ Distortion .12% at 8 watts. (.5% at 12 watts) 
@ Freq. Res. +.25db, 20-30,000 cps. 
@ Hum and Noise —80db below 8 watts 
@ Output Impedance 2-3, 6-8, 12-16 ohms 
@ Spare Power, 270 v. 40 m/a. 6.3v. 2A. 
@ P.U. Input Sensitivity 30-50 m/v. 
@ Variable low pass filter (4.5—8.5 kes.) 
€ bona treble control. +10 db to —I5 db at 
cs. 


@ Switched bass control. Max. boost 16.5 db at 
30 cps. 
@ Present characteristic +5 db 3-30 kes. 


@ Models for 200-250 v. 50 cps., and 110-125 v. 
50-60 cps. operation. 














Designed expressly to meet the requirements of the average domestic 
high fidelity system, the RD JUNIOR now enjoys an enviable reputation, 
not only in this country but also in the principal overseas markets, and 
has come to be regarded as the standard by which others are judged. 


Amplifier £17 
Control Unit £9 
Available separately 


PRICE £26 COMPLETE 





| 12-page illustrated Booklet post free on request 





Available from Specialist Dealers in London and the Provinces, or if in 
any difficulty, please apply direct. Agents in the majority of overseas 
countries. (Now being exported to U.S.A. and Canada). 


Trade and Export enquiries invited. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENT ccectronics) LTD 


RODEVCO HOUSE, 116 BLACKHEATH ROAD, GREENWICH, S.E.10 


Telephone : TiDeway 1723 
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AUDIO 
PERFECTION 





THE 
FINEST 
RECORD PLAYING 
EQUIPMENT 
IN THE 





WORLD 
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nnn} Balanced High Fid 
















also available 


UTTELETETTTTT TTPO EEL COLL 


ay 


STULL LLU LLU EPC CO 


f 
Full specifications 0 
. gh Fidelity AMPLIFIERS 


EAR Balanced Hi 


m 4 to 20 watts from: 


ranging fro 
AMPLIFIER DIVISION, 


E-A'R Ltd. The Square, Isleworth, Mddx. 





Ask your dealer for a demonstration of these and other E‘A'R 
models from 124 to 60 gns.; or send for illustrated leaflets. 


Made for you by Gramophone Specialists JF 
ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


THE SQUARE 


Telephone : HOUnciow 6256-8. Telegrams : Microgram, Put, London. Factory : 274 Worton Road, Isleworth, Middlesex 


lity Gram phon esmn100 


Non-Auto Models 





E°A’R_ specialisation in the field of sound 
reproduction makes it possible to offer a 
complete range of gramophones—each designed 
to fit exactly the needs of the discerning record 
enthusiast. 

E-A’R 

ARMCHAIR CONSOLETTE 

39 gns. 

(Stand 3 gns.) 


@ DUAL SPEAKERS. 


@ AUTOMATIC LP-78 FILTER 
SWITCHING. 


@ TREBLE AND BASS BOOST. 
@ POLISHED WALNUT CABINET. 
@ OPTIONAL FLOOR-STAND. 







The portable version 
of the Armchair Consolette. 


QUUAAADLOOD UDO DOT ETA 


E-A’R 
CONCERT REPRODUCER CONSOLE 


52 gus. (Transcription Model 60 gns.) 


@ DUAL SPEAKERS. 


@ AUTOMATIC LP-78 FILTER SWITCHING 
(on Auto Model). 


@ INDEPENDENT TREBLE AND BASS BOOST. 
8-WATTS PUSH-PULL OUTPUT. | 
ACOUSTICALLY DESIGNED CABINET. 

2 





ISLEWORTH . MIDDLESEX CAR 
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Viennese Songs 


RICHARD 








“SONGS OF OLD VIENNA” 
(IN GERMAN) : 


I’m in love with Vienna; 








Roses from the South; 
3!ossoms red and white; 
A Waltz dream; 
Greetings; Vienna; 
Come Gypsy; 


Where the Danube embraces 
dreaming Vienna; 


Yearning for you 
PMBI007 


GREAT ORGAN PLAYING 


Richard 


Ellsasser 


(Recorded at the 
John Hays Hammond Museum 
Gloucester, Mass.) 


Symphony No. 6 in G minor— 
PMC1030 Widor 


sete 





AUBER 


Tales from the Vienna Woods; 





TRADITIONAL JAZZ 


Humphrey Lyttelton 


AND HIS BAND 


“JAZZ SESSION WITH HUMPH” : 
One sweet letter from you; 
Beale Street Blues; 
Slippery Horn; 

Dallas Blues; Blues Excursion ; 
Shim-me-sha-wabble 


PMDI035 











L 





PARLOPHONE 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 








fi 


Stsee. 

















Hold 100 Records 
(including 12’ L.P.) 
cost 64/6 Eacu. 
PLINTH 7/6 EXTRA 


As Specialists in 
Record Storage, we 
have a range of 
cabinets holding 
from 100 to 500 
records. Write for 
illustrations and 
address of your 
local stockist. 


RECORD HOUSING 


Brook Road, London, N.22. BOWes Park 2446. 








“1 GREAT CASTLE TREE? LONDON. w.t 


Beautifully 
recorded 
Operatic 
Recitals by 


DDDDDDDDDDDD>H>D>9D5D59D59>D 


JOAN 


DDDDDDDSDDDDDD ODO D>DDDHDD>Dp 


Selections from: 

Adriana Lecouvreur—Ciléa; Manon— 
Massenet : Der Freischiitz— Weber ; 
Thais — Massenet ; La Wally— Catalini ; 
and Ave Maria— Bruch; Aria: Ah! 

non son!— Mozart ALPI1076 


Scena: Ah, perfido! Op. 65— Beethoven 

La Damnation de Faust— Berlioz: Alone and 

heavy hearted; Etienne Marcel — Sainr-Saéns: 

O beaux réves évanouis (with Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. Walter Susskind) BLVPI1073 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE ”’ 
LONG PLAY 33} #.P.m. RECORDS 


THE 
8-11 GRE4? OASTLE STREET, 


GRAMOPHONE O00. LTD RECORD DIVISION 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 
= LONDON, Wi 
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an outstanding 
new 
contribution 


to 
high-fidelity 
technique 


THE IDEAL TWEETER FOR ALL 
MULTIPLE-SPEAKER SYSTEMS 


COMPLETELY SMOOTH 
FROM 3 TO 20 KILOCYCLES 


NO MOUNTING PROBLEMS 
@ 
HOW IS IT DONE.......? 


May we answer that by sending you a full 
technical description of the RLS/1l system, 
together with the address of our specialist 
dealer in your district who will be glad to 
demonstrate without obligation. 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LIMITED 
HYTHE SOUTHAMPTON HANTS Telephone : Hythe 3265 
London Sales Office: Morris House, Jermyn Street, S.W.|. Telephone: WHitehall 6422 


. 
KELLY RPIBBO 


NJ’ 4.F REPRODUCER 





BRIEF SPECIFICATION OF THE RLS/I 
3,000-20,000 c/s 
15 ohms 
10,000 Gauss 
SPRANG CTI csscccsnseccscns 0.008 grammes 
1,000 c/s cut off 
8)” x 54” x 44” 


Response 


Impedance 


Horn loaded 


Dimensions 


LIST PRICE 12 GNS 
TYPE DN/I CROSSOVER NETWORK UNIT 
incorporating adjustment to balance output 
level between tweeter and bass speaker. 
Potted in polyester resin ensures maximum 


performance under pan-climatic conditions 
of —70°C to + 70°C. 
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Mastertape 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE 





is manufactured by 
the experts in sound 


recording ...: 


M.S.S: RECORDING CO., LTD. 


and is used by all who require 
faithful reproduction, including broadcasting 


stations, government communication centres, etc. 


TRY A SPOOL — YOU WILL BE AMAZED 


cxclusvé The Tape with the Special Polish 


Reducing wear on Heads to a minimum 


Meets the most exacting professional requirements 
Negligible wear on recording head 

High output level at high frequencies 

PVC or cellulose acetate base to choice 


2,400 ft. 1,200 ft. 600 ft. 300 ft. 


DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER RECORDING EQUIPMENT FROM :— 


M.S.S. RECORDING COMPANY LIMITED 


COLNBROOK - BUCKS 
Telephone :— COLNBROOK 430 (8 lines) 
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To Err is—Expensive 


INCREASING VARIETY of high fidelity equipment is welcome in a sense, but 
poses new problems of choice. Error in selection is expensive indeed— 
and so easy! Let us remind you that we extend a satisfaction or money- 
back guarantee, especially valued by buyers who are unable to visit us 
for demonstrations. 

For such a guarantee to be practicable demands that we take especial care to aid you 
in buying the right things—a further guarantee of satisfaction. Advertisements such 
as this are a first step in that direction for only goods really recommendable are featured, 
though we can only detail their merits in part and stock many other lines—so the 
next step is yours—to ask for further details by post or to come along to our showroom 
for demonstration and discussion. Why not take that step now? It’s one you will 
never regret. 


R.C.A. 


NEW ORTHOPHONIC 
HIGH FIDELITY 





No equipment better exemplifies the service modern 
technique in design and production puts at the disposal 
of the seeker after fine quality. In appearance, in 
performance here is a thoroughbred. Come and hear it if you can or write for details. 


R:C.A. Pre-Amplifier Control Unit and Power Amplifier (inset), Complete £48, Or initial payment £16 
and 12 monthly instalments of £2.18.8. 





WOOLLETT 
TRANSCRIPTION UNIT 


A new precision motor unit 
favourably reviewed in THE 
GRAMOPHONE for January. 


20 gns. 


without pick-up £15.17.0 
with pick-up from £19. 3.0 


£26.8.3 


Collaro 2010 


vernier speed control 


VHF/FM RADIO UNITS 


CHAPMAN The new FM8! Mk. II has all the latest features 
iving the full advantages of better quality and freedom from 
interference that delight the increasing numbers of FM 
listeners. Stable tuning, high gain 6-valve circuit with tuning 
indicator. Cabinet and power unit as optional extras. 21 gns. 


Garrard 301, 





Pamphonic ‘Ab-Fi’ 
Amplifier 1003 


A new 10-watt amplifier complete 
in a table cabinet of attractive 
appearance with edge-lit perspex 
panel illuminating the compre- 
hensive control gradations. £27. 
Also Pamphonic F.M. Radio 
Unit, extremely compact, with 
tuning indicator. £17.9.0. 


FM82 incorporates simple switched tuning complete with 
Own power unit. 24 gns. 


CHAMPION 835FM Adaptor. 16 gns. 
836 FM Table Radio. 20 gns. 


Write for details as B.B.C. FM booklet. 





RECORD CASES 
eueans ae stout fibre —, Se a vatiety 
of colours, with 
For 50 12-in. LPs, Bre ost ti 1/11). 

For 25 12-in. LPs, 25/- (post 1/8). 
For 50 7-in. records, 21/- (post 1/3). 


DUST BUG 


Frees record ves from dust whilst 
playing. Post free, 25/-. 


DIAMOND STYLI 


The merits of diamond styli, especially for LP 
use, are being increasingly recognised. For all 
popular pickups from stock. 

Acos, BSR, Collaro, Decca crystal pu’s, LP £4.13.6, 78 
£4.3.0: Decca magnetic LP £5.1.10, 78 £4.1.5: Garrard 
GC2 £4.14.6 : Goldring 500 £5.3.11: Tannoy £5.5.4. 





xI 


Q.M. RECORD SERVICE 


Pioneers in supply of LP and 45’s by mail, our 
service has many competitors, but no rival. 


All Records FACTORY FRESH 


EXPORT ORDERS TAX FREE at 


inclusive cost of 4/5ths home prices 
All LPs and 45s POST FREE in U.K. 


All LPs and 45s in GARDISK 
Polythene sleeves 


Prompt mailing of any record 
current supply 


in 





KELLY 


RIBBON SPEAKER 
Undoubtedly one of the foremost 
high fidelity products. We un- 
reservedly recommend the Kelly 
RLS/1 as giving true extended treble 
range without the “‘ edge ” imparted 
by many tweeters. 

The improved definition of a dual speaker 
system is most apparent when matched with 
most 12-in. speakers used as bass units, 
especially the Views CNI159. The dividing 
network has facility for balancing sensitivity 
of the two speakers. 

Kelly RLS/1 unit, 12 

DN/1 crossover networ 3 gns 

Vitavox bass speaker, £9. 10.5. 





ROGERS ees 


NEW F.M. RADIO UNIT 


The Rogers Junior Amplifier is un 


of our customers. We also recommend the new Minor, both i 


expensive and com Now advertised for the first time is 


pact. 
. Radio Unit especially developed for use with either amplifier. 


Available from stock. 


R.D. Junior Amplifier and Control Unit 
R.D. Minor Mk. ill Amplifier 
Jason F.M. Unit—special mode 


£26 
£14 
16} gns. 


ualled in the features offered in 
its price range and has more than a: ote met the needs of many 





This handsome corner speaker 
cabinet is in big demand, 
one of the W.B. easy to 
assemble range which also 
— a rectangular 
r console an 

ii Fi mongrel Console 
for turnta “ amplifier and 
radio units al = 
storage. These a 

tively 1 11, 10, pay ce om. 
(part carriage extra) and are 
available in — medium or 


especi iy 

designed for “ Stentorian ” 
10-in. or 12-in. units with 
tweeter if desired. Only a 
required for 


mbly. 
HF 4012 10-in. speaker 
£4.17.6 (whilst pre-budget 


rock lasts). 
HEI2i4 12-in. speaker, 
9.15.6 


£9.15.6. 
Tweeters 4 & 12 gns. 
Crossover units, 30/-. 





Our Showroom is open 
for demonstration daily. 
Tuesday to Saturday 


9.30-6. Friday 1.30-9. 
eel LONDON, N.W5 








Qua.ity Mart 


8 DARTMOUTH PARK AVENUE 
GULliver 1131 


Only 20 minutes from 
Charing X by Northern 
underground or bus 27, 
134, 137 to Tufnell Park 
Station. 
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HARTLEY - TURNER 
LONG PLAYING 
RECORD SERVICE 


The Hartley-Turner Long Playing 
Record Service enables you or your 
friends to obtain any long playing 
gramophone record (other than 
H.M.V.) in any part of the world. 


All records despatched are guar- 
anteed to be unplayed and in “ mint ” 
condition, carefully inspected for visible 
defects, packed by experts and insured 
against damage during transit. There 
are no additional charges for this 
service, but for delivery overseas a 
nominal charge is made for postage. 


We have customers throughout the 
world who are constantly expressing 
their satisfaction with the Hartley- 
Turner Long Playing Record Service. 


Full details will be sent post free on 
application to : 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 
66 Woodhill, Woolwich, London, S.E.18 
Telephone : WOOlwich 2020 (Ext. CB32) 


and at 


152 Hammersmith Road, Hammersmith, 
London, W.6 
Teleptone : RiVerside 7387 











by Jupiter ! 
by Mozart! 


by Monarch! 


There are countless discs of Mozart in the current LP lists. 
Some are good, and some are very good. But there is one that 
you can buy today, without a second thought, and live with fer 
years without a second’s criticism. 
MAKE A NOTE OF IT: 

MONARCH MWL302 . . . MOZART “ JUPITER ” 

Symphony No. 41 in C major, K.551 
coupled with 
SERENATA NOTTURNA, K.239 
Played by Harry Newstone and The Haydn Orchestra 


We have sold more copies of this disc than of any other 
record in our catalogue, and this is why : 





‘* The Gramophone ” : This version of the “ Jupiter” seems to me to be a 
model in every respect of how to perform and record an eighteenth-century 
symphony. 

Record Year (2): This is a magnificent achievement. 

Critique: This performance of the “Jupiter” Symphony is a truly 
remarkable achievement. 


E.M.G. Monthly Letter: This is an excellent performance, full of spirit 
and style. 


Saturday Review (U.S.A.): I have heard many performances of the Jupiter, 
both live and recorded by illustrious orchestras and under famous conductors, 
which have satisfied me far less than this unassuming but loving and 
thoughtful reading. 


Record News (in a comparative review): If you want to hear the Jupiter 

more nearly as Mozart would have expected to hear it, buy [W302 sa 

fresh and very pointed interpretation of the work, with meticulous regard 

wed detail. The recording is clear, and the woodwind is noticeably true in 
lance. 


PLEASE MAKE A NOTE OF THIS TOO: 


Monarch Records, produced by James Quality Recording 
Company, have some surprises up their sleeves ! This Company 
is now in the process of complete re-organisation, and it will be 
of interest to all record collectors to watch for future announce- 
ments. In the meantime, do not forget to order that ‘‘ Jupiter.” 


(33g) 


MWNARCH 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 
28 BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


February, 1956 
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Expert public and musical opinion has suggested that the terms “‘ High Fidelity ”’ 
or “ Hi-Fi” are not always used in the sense in which they were originally conceived, 


namely, to describe the very peak of performance in sound reproduction. 


There would appear to be a need for standards to be established and to be adhered 
to, by all who would wish to use these terms. In the absence of such an agreement 
at the present time, RCA announce that their range of High Fidelity products will 
henceforth be styled ‘* New Orthophonic High Fidelity” and that this name will 


be used only in respect of audio equipment of pinnacle performance. 


* ORTHOPHONIC (adj.) facsimile sound (music) 
a faithful reproduction of the living performance. 
(Ortho correct phonic pertaining to sound) 


Hear RCA To-day ! 


You’ve only to hear the “New 
Orthophonic High Fidelity” equip- 
ment to realise that RCA have indeed 
achieved the closest approach to 
concert hall realism so far. Your 


dealer will be pleased to arrange a 

RCA New Orthophonic High 
Fidelity Pre-Amplifier and 
send you a fully descriptive folder ? (inset) the Main Amplifier. 


£48.0.0 Complete’ 


demonstration. Meanwhile may we 


RCA PHOTOPHONE LIMITED 
An Associate Company of Radio Corporation of America 
LINCOLN WAY, WINDMILL ROAD, SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDLESEX 
Sunbury-on-Thames 31/01 
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Excerpts from Excerpts from 


porcy & Bess | ' PAGLIACCE 


VICTORIA DE LOS 
ROBERT MERRILL ANGELES 
& RISE STEVENS LEONARD WARREN 


ROBERT SHAW CHORALE ROBERT SHAW CHORALE 
*: & RCA VICTOR ORCHESTRA & RCA VICTOR ORCHESTRA 


a at ae : ) PROLOGUE: SI PUO? 
ummertime; It ain’t necessarily so; i 
Bell Chorus: Don Din; 


I got plenty o’ nuttin’; Bess, i 
linia ' a Qual fiamma avea (Act 1) 





GPP PPP PP PD PDP PPP RRR LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


W v AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
V y Fantasia: ‘“‘A Night On the Bare Mountain” 
v Peter Dawson W Moussorgsky, orch. Stokowski 
W Russian Sailors’ Dance 


7ER5060 


whose lovely singing has delighted millions Y (from “The Red Poppy” Ballet) Gliére 


WITH LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY CHARLES MACKERRAS 


AN 
‘*Peter Dawson Sings ’? Mandalay Scena; Clancy of the overflow A 


° 


7EG8157 A 
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Swinging on 
the Keyboard 
PETE JOLLY 


ON THE PIANO ACCORDION 
** The Pete Jolly Sextet ’’ 


I get a kick out of you; 
Why do I love you; Pete’s meat 
. 7EG8159 


DINAH MARIO 


SHORE LANZA 


“* Dinah Sings the Blues ”’ ** Romance in Song ”’ 


Am I blue; Memphis blues; - wie vn 
Blues my naughty sweetie gives to me; Yesterdays (from “ Roberta”); A kiss; 


Moanin’ low Beautiful love; The thrill is gone 
7EG8161 7EB6014 


At HIS MASTERS VOICE 


7° 45 R.P.M. EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" Prices inc. tax: 7EG Series 10/53d.; 7EB Series 11/13d4.; 7ER Series 16/8}d. 
THE GRAMOPHONE CO LTD (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST + LONDON: w.l 
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Awards and Choices 

The Académie du Disque Frangais (of which, 
it will be remembered, Sir Compton 
Mackenzie was recently elected a corres- 
ponding member) has now published its 
awards for the period October 1954 to 
November 1955. These awards are given 
only to discs that are in some way French: 
either by virtue of being recorded in France, 
of having French artists, or being of French 
music. 

Thus the Marcel Couraud Ensemble of 
Stuttgart’s recording of performances of 
vocal quartets by Brahms qualifies by 
reason of the originator of the Ensemble 
being French: and, on the other hand, 
Artur Rubinstein (described as Etranger) 
qualifies because he plays Franck’s Prélude, 
Chorale, and Fugue, and so on. Only four of 
the discs awarded “‘ the palm ” are available 
in this country, The Damnation of Faust 
(Munch, etc., H.M.V. ALP1225-7), Shéhéra- 
zade (Danco-Ansermet, Decca LXT5031), 
Ravel’s piano works (Casadesus, Philips 
ABLgo12, 3046 and 3062), and Chausson’s 
Violin Concerto (Menuhin, H.M.V. ALP 
1285). The awards cover all categories of 
music and include speech records as well. 

The American Record Guide, an old friend 
that we welcome in new and _ larger 
format, is giving a list of its critics’ choices 
in the February issue (having been over- 
whelmed by a Niagara of discs at the time 
of the December issue going to press) and 
proposes to add to those choices abbreviated 
resumés of the original reviews: a good 
but, editorially, rather a harassing idea. In 
the meantime the magazine prints, without 
comment, a selection of twenty-five of the 
year’s most outstanding recordings. Most 
of these have been issued over here but not 
Beethoven’s five piano concertos and the 
“Eroica”’ variations played by Schnabel, 
which we must continue to hope for, nor 
Aida with Milanov, Bjoerling and Warren, 
Rome Opera House Chorus and Orchestra, 
conducted by Perlea, which is certain, I 
imagine, to reach us soon. 

Columbia’s Cosi fan tutte and Decca’s 
Don Giovanni are on the list and they have 
been generally and enthusiastically wel- 
comed in all the American reviews that I 
have read. Very high praise has also been 
given to Munch’s Daphnis and Chloe (R.C.A. 
Victor) which in The Saturday Reviews 
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EDITORIAL 


‘Critics’ Choice ’”? (December 10) was the 
most often mentioned disc in the orchestral 
category: it has yet to reach us. 


Do Critics Influence Record Sales ? 

In the same number of The Saturday 
Review quoted above, George R. Marek, 
manager of R.C.A. Victor Albums Depart- 
ment, contributes an article on the effect of 
criticism upon sales: and as the important 
persons of our companies here are not in the 
habit of airing their views on the subject 
(in print !) it may be interesting to quote 
some extracts from the article, though there 
is little in it that is unexpected. 





Publication of this issue has been 
delayed as a result of the dispute 
within the printing industry. 











The author begins: ‘‘ When they praise 
our product we think they are beautiful 
creatures. When they censure us we think 
they belong to the legion of the damned ”’, 
and he goes on to consider “‘ what evidence 
is there that the critics, those seemingly 
powerful men and women, those beautiful 
and damned, influence the sale of records ?”’ 

Mr. Marek reaches the conclusion that 
in the case of a record of music that people 
like and feel they will enjoy, if performed 
by a popular arti:t and issued at a propitious 
time then nothing will stop the public buying 
it: and he cites, as one example, Lieber- 
mann’s Jazz Concerto, stigmatised by the 
critics as “contrived” and ‘‘shapeless’’, 
but turning out to be one of the more 
popular issues of the past year. 

**When the work and the artist are 
strong, the interpretation good, the sound 
high-fidelity, and the critics do praise the 
recording, then their praise becomes nourish- 
ing and their commendation may catapult 
the success to a greater success”. Here 
Munch’s Daphnis and Chloe bobs up again. 
We must have this. 

Mr. Marek makes a good point in saying 
that the unfortunate record dealer, over- 
whelmed by the number of records issued, 
must take somebody’s authority for what 
he orders—and in this he resembles the 
bookseller. Both take special notice of 


criticisms. The most powerful critics, how- 
ever, are, in the author’s view, those of the 
theatre because “‘ they (the theatregoers) 
are a relatively small group concentrated 
in New York. This group can be kept away 
by detrimental notices ”’. 

The record critic’s voice, Mr. Marek 
says, often goes unheeded in regard to “‘ the 
new, the untried, the esoteric’, in which 
last category he puts H.M.V.’s recording of 
Boris Godunov. It got splendid notices but 
did not become a best-seller. But then 
Mr. Marek considers a sale of 4,293 copies 
of Falla’s La Vida Breve (with Victoria de los 
Angeles), and 3,067 copies of Elsie Houston’s 
Brazilian Songs to be poor ; surely a pessi- 
mistic view. 

I was glad to read that in spite of the 
prevailing passion in America for sound for 
the sake of sound (‘‘ They like to experience 
the powerful fortissimo. They wish to savuur 
the rich orchestral palette. They want oil 
paintings, not pencil drawings”). More 
and more record-buyers are willing to walk 
the byways of the repertoire and to hear 
music they have not heard before. Mr. 
Marek concludes: ‘* The critics can and 
do help by pointing to, by hailing, by 
scorning and by rhapsodising. Make no 
mistake about it: though we may not be 
able trace their influence directly, we would 
rather get good reviews than bad reviews. 
Any day of the week”’. Well, obviously ! 


Cover Designs 

A reader writes to me bewailing the low 
standard of design found on some of the 
current LP record sleeves. ‘‘ Tasteless 
designs, lurid colours, and indifferent work- 
manship are becoming the rule. Covers 
which display the recording artist’s photo- 
graph in VistaVision proportions are too 
often allied to a diminutive mention of the 
composer’s name ”’. Now reviewers generally 
receive their discs in plain brown covers and 
so unless—as does occur—they buy 
records they do not see a large range of 
cover designs. 

As it happens, I have just bought two 
discs which certainly support my corres- 
pondent’s criticisms. On one a drawing of 
a noted conductor and a solo violinist would 
not look out of place in a rogues’ gallery, 
and on the other a well-known singer 
who is no longer in her first youth—is 
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shown as a piece of what I believe is called 
** cheese-cake ”’. 

I myself dislike the glossy surfaces used by 
some companies. These are said to be pop- 
ular as they do not show dirty fingermarks. 
It is interesting to know that the great 
unwashed go in for the purchase of records, 
but most of us manage, with the aid of soap 
and water, to avoid soiling our books, or 
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music, or record sleeves. There is, certainly, 
an obvious difficulty in providing artistic 
designs for records of non-programme 
music, and I, personally, prefer a plain 
cover with well-executed lettering and 
perhaps the signature of the composer, or 
a portion of the score, etc., to exotic flights 
of the imagination. But what do our 
readers think on this subject ? A.R. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


ONSIDERING that Die Walkiire has 

never before been recorded in _ its 
entirety, the current Victor release (already 
available in England) with Médl, Rysanek, 
Suthaus, Frantz and the others has had a 
remarkably mild reception here. Perhaps 
American audiences are a little distrustful, 
by now, of the existence of Wagner singers. 
We have had several highly-touted Wag- 
nerian tenors and sopranos at the Metro- 
politan Opera in recent seasons, and they 
invariably have been greeted with something 
a good deal less than rapture. Can it be 
that there are no longer any great Briinn- 
hildes, Siegmunds, Siegfrieds ? The present 
Walkiire would indicate as much, and 
though the participants end a great deal 
more strongly than they began, the chief 
honours of the set go to Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, who leads the Vienna Philharmonic 
in a spacious reading. Frantz’ Wotan, too, 
is much above the routine. Victor also has 
released the Schock - Cunitz - Schiichter 
Lohengrin (reviewed in the December, 1953, 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE), a version full 
of edgy, tremolo-ridden singing that appears 
to be the norm in smaller German opera 
houses. Victor also has made available the 
Don Carlo of Verdi, released in England last 
November. This is a reasonably good but 
not very exciting album. To cite but one of 
many examples, the great Carlo-Rodrigo 
duet in Act 1 has nowhere near the thrust 
and exaltation it should have. 

The big news among current operatic 
releases is the Mozart series being issued by 
London, especially the Kleiber-directed 
Nozze di Figaro. Such a beautifully paced 
performance, together with such fluent 
singing, provides a rare experience not 
heard since the Glyndebourne sets of the 
thirties. The Zauberfléte got a mixed 
reception here. Some were happy that the 
recitatives were dropped ; others deplored 
the omission. I must confess that the 
omission causes me no grief, but I could 
have wished for a stronger hand on the 
podium. Béhm lets his orchestra get away 
with some sloppy playing ; and while the 
singing is good, it is not particularly out- 
standing, for the most part. 

The last month has been dominated by 
orchestral and keyboard releases. From 
Vox come some interesting items, including 
an elaborate three-disc set devoted to 
Albinoni’s twelve Concerti a cinque (Op. 9), 
played by the Italian Baroque Ensemble 
under Vittorio Negri Brysk. The music, 


composed about 1722, is lively: not in the 
Vivaldi or Bach class, as might be expected, 
but sturdy and beautifully written. Excel- 
lent, rhythmic performances, and good 
recorded quality feature the set. Vox also 
has a so-so disc containing Rachmaninov’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 and _ Paganini 
Rhapsody (Orazio Frugoni and Pro Musica 
Orchestra, under Harold Byrnes), a coupling 
of Mozart’s G minor and Jupiter Symphonies, 
competent but hardly memorable (Perlea 
and Bamberg Symphony), and a disc con- 
taining two Mozart piano concertos—Nos. 
17 in G (K.453) and 26 in D (Coronation, 
K.537). Ingrid Haebler is the pianist, and 
the Bamberg and Pro Musica groups are 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser. I 
especially liked the jaunty, elegant orchestral 
introduction to the G major. Haebler’s 
pianism is clear, delicate and never very 
penetrating. 

London brightens the scene with Mozart’s 
Divertimento No. 15, played by members 
of the Vienna Octet, and continues the good 
work with Bruckner’s Fourth (Knapperts- 
busch and V.P.O.; the Siegfried Idyll takes 
the fourth side). Also on a London disc are 
Barték’s Divertimento for Strings and 
Miiller’s eclectic, modern Sinfonia for 
Strings and Flute (Edmond de Stoutz and 
Zurich Chamber Orchestra). More interest- 
ing is a Janacek disc from Columbia, 
containing the Concertino and the Youth 
Suite, played by the Philadelphia Wood- 
wind Quintet, with Rudolf Firkusny the 
pianist in the Concertino and Leon Lester 
the bass clarinettist in the Suite. Both works 
are individual and interesting. Rach- 
maninov’s The Bells is offered by Columbia 
on a disc with soloists, chorus and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy 
(the disc also contains The Isle of the Dead). 
Only Rachmaninov enthusiasts would want 
to live permanently with this conventional 
setting of Poe. Epic has pedantic readings 
of Mozart’s Symphonies Nos. 25 and 33 
(Paumgartner and Salzburg Mozarteum 
Orchestra) and another disc pairing the 
Mendelssohn and Dvorak Violin Concertos 
(the latter played by Thomas Magyar, the 
former by Arthur Grumiaux ; the Vienna 
Symphony is conducted by Moralt in the 
Mendelssohn and Loibner in the Dvorak). 
Grumiaux plays in a manner that suggests 
he is more a violinist than a musician. I find 
more conviction to Magyar’s well-planned, 
intense fiddling. Mercury has two discs of 
orchestral music: Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
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(Dorati and the Minneapolis Symphony) 
and the Brahms Fourth (Paray and the 
Detroit).  Petrouchka here sounds bleak ; 
efficiency rather than colour predominates, 
And the Brahms is scarcely more than 
routine. 

Westminster brings together both Men- 
delssohn piano concertos on a single disc 
played by Reine Gianoli (Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra under Milan Horvath). 
The music emerges without much sparkle: 
slow tempos predominate. To hear the 
Mendelssohn G minor as it should be 
played, one turns to a Concert Hall disc in 
which Emil Gilels is accompanied by the 
State Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. under Kiril 
Kondrashin. The recorded sound may leave 
something to be desired, but the virility and 
control of the playing are outstanding. Gilels 
fills in with Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 2, 
No. 3). While in America, Gilels recorded 
for Angel the Chopin B flat minor Sonata 
and three Preludes and Fugues from 
Shostakovich’s Op. 87. The Chopin is clear 
and forceful, but it lacks spontaneity. In 
the Shostakovich his interpretations are 
presumably definitive. 

A three-disc set containing substantially 
all of Ravel’s piano music, including the two 
concertos, is played for Vox by Vlado 
Perlemuter, not a great technician but a 
pianist with style and understanding. Gina 
Bachauer, on a Victor disc, is heard in 
Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit, Chopin’s 
Barcarolle, Debussy’s Pour le Piano, and some 
shorter pieces. The Ravel is quite an 
achievement. One listens with admiration 
to Le Gibet, in which Bachauer relentlessly 
tolls forth the repeated B flat at the same, 
hypnotic level, no matter what the dynamics 
surrounding it. I was disappointed in the 
Columbia disc of Mozart’s Two-Piano 
Sonata and Schubert’s Fantasy in F minor 
for four hands, played by Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus. The performances are super- 
ficial, all on the surface with little content. 
An interesting Columbia debut is that of 
Glenn Gould, a young Canadian pianist 
who played Bach’s Goldberg Variations with 
some original ideas that never sound 
eccentric. And on still another Columbia 
disc is Poulenc’s charming but essentially 
dated Sonata for Two Pianos, played by 
Gold and Fizdale, along with Bowles’ 
amusing Picnic Cantata (in which the 
pianists are joined by four women singers 
and a percussionist). All very chic and a la 
mode. 

Westminster’s piano discs include one 
devoted to Rachmaninov’s Suites Nos. 1 and 
2. Teicher and Ferranti are the pianists ; 
they are skilful but not too sparkling. Jacob 
Lateiner is heard in two Beethoven sonatas 
—the Tempest and the Waldstein—in per- 
formances that are smooth, tidy and rather 
tensionless. Excellent performances of 
Haydn are played by Nadia Reisenberg. 
On this Westminster disc can be found the 
popular Andante and Variations in F minor 
and five less familiar pieces. 

Victor, which brings out less and less 
chamber music, has several discs this month. 
Most important is an album of the Beethoven 
’Cello Sonatas played by Piatigorsky and 
Solomon (on the last side of the three discs, 
Piatigorsky and Lukas Foss play the 
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Variations). These are very fluid, lyric 
performances, well recorded, thoughtful 
and sensitive. The Chausson Concerto in D, 
as interpreted by Menuhin, Kentner and 
the Pascal Quartet, sounds sluggish to me. 
On the same disc is the seldom-heard 
Concerto No. 5 by Vieuxtemps (Philhar- 
monic conducted by Pritchard), in which 
Menuhin offers some vigorous work. Placid 
performances of Schubert’s A minor Quartet 
and Brahms’ A minor are contributed by 
the Amadeus Quartet. All three of the 


Brahms quartets are contained in a three- - 


disc Columbia album featuring the Budapest 
Quartet. The C minor (No. 1) is an old 
recording ; the others are new, as is the 
little Haydn quartet that serves as a filler. 
I know of no better LP performances of the 
Brahms quartets. 

Mozart’s Mass in C minor fills a two-disc 
Epic set. The participants are Theresa 
Stitch - Randall, Hilde Réssl - Majdan, 
Waldemar Kmentt, Walter Raninger, the 
Vienna Chamber Choir and the Vienna 
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Symphony under Rudolf Moralt. In this 
version the five missing sections of the 
Credo are occupied by sections of an earlier 
Mozart Mass (K.262), and for the missing 
Agnus Dei there is a repeat of the opening 
Christe. Stitch-Randall contributes some 
beautiful singing, and the performance as a 
whole is of high level. Quite at the opposite 
pole of vocal music is a Columbia disc 
named An Evening of Elizabethan Verse and its 
Music. Noah Greenberg leads the Pro 
Musica Antiqua of New York. He is 
assisted by W. H. Auden, who first reads 
the verses that the little chorus sings. 
Weelkes, Wilbye, Ferrabosco, Morley, 
Tomkins and others are represented. It 
cannot be said that Auden is a particularly 
distinguished reader—it might even be said 
that he is a poor one—but his contribution 
is not the major element of the disc, and the 
well-integrated singing of the Pro Musica 
Antiqua should afford great satisfaction to 
those responsive to the intimate message of 
the great age of Elizabeth I. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. 


|-{ ONEGGER'S death coincided with the 
release of several of his works by half a 
dozen companies; The most interesting 
was Club Frangais du Disque’s two-disc 
version of Le Roi David with soloists, the 
Paris University Chorale and the Cento 
Soli S.O. under Jean Gitton. The late 
composer supervised this gripping recording 
which aroused unanimous enthusiasm. In 
Festival’s series “‘ Their works and voice ”’, 
Honegger introduces a_ selection from 
recordings of his works made by Pathé- 
Marconi, Ducretet and Odéon during the 
last twenty-five years. This is not only a 
most moving document, but a musically 
interesting one as well, as it contains 
several recordings deleted from the 
catalogue, including excerpts from Les 
Aventures du roi Pausole and Mimaamaquim. 
(Festival incidentally is to release shortly 
Honegger’s three quartets, while Pierre 
Bourgeois, head of Pathé-Marconi, an- 
nounced plans to record all of the com- 
poser’s music, of which his companies have 
already released most of the symphonies 
and several oratorios.) Philips released 
Une cantate de Noél, reviewed by A.P. in 
December, and M.G.M. the Symphony 
No. 2 by the M.G.M. String Orchestra 
under Izler Salomon, coupled with a 
pleasant performance of Jean Rivier’s no 
less pleasant Symphony No. 2. 

Another late musician, Dinu Lipatti, 
was paid a magnificent tribute by Columbia 
in form of a five-disc de luxe album, contain- 
ing besides the Chopin Waltzes and the 
Grieg and Schumann Concertos, not only 
transfers from S.P. of all the other Lipatti 
recordings but also hitherto unavailable, 
wonderful performances (tapes from the 
French and Swiss Radios) of Enesco’s 
Sonata No. 3, Liszt’s Sonetto del Petrarco and 
——— Impromptus Op. 90, Nos. 1 
and 2, 
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Still another event was the Philips release 
of a score especially written for LPs, Le 
compagnon de voyage, a melodious musical 
illustration by Ivan Semenoff of Andersen’s 
fairy tale. A brilliant dramatic cast and 
an orchestra under Louis de Froment are 
first-rate. 

Collector’s Series lovers were not forgotten 
last month, the bulk of the harvest coming 
from Voix de son Maitre. Among the most 
fascinating releases were twenty Scarlatti 
Sonatas by Wanda Landowska (1939), the 
unique interpretation by Cortot of Chopin’s 
Etudes Op. 10 and 25 (1942) and finally 
** Prokofiev playing Prokofiev ” (1935) an 
unforgettable recital containing nine Visions 
Fugitives, two Contes de la Grond-Mére, two 
Gavottes, Suggestion diabolique and the Etude, 
Op. 52. In the same series, Columbia 
issued the romantic Yves Nat-Eugéne Bigot 
version of Schumann’s Piano Concerto. 

Pathé-Marconi and Philips had the most 
impressive releases of the month. The 
latter included, besides discs already avail- 
able in Britain, a brilliant performance by 
Uninsky of Chopin’s Sonatas 2 and 3; a 
talented recital by Michel Sénéchal, tenor, 
of French Songs from Gounod to Roussel ; 
another, by Graziella Sciutti, of Bellini, 
Rossini and Donizetti arias ; a wonderful 
reading by the Budapest Quartet of 
Schubert’s Quartet No. 15 and a superb 
performance by Casals, Stern, Schneider, 
Katims, Thomas and Foley of Brahms’s 
Sextet, Op. 18. 

Under the Columbia label there was a 
complete but rather academic three-disc 
version of Liszt’s Années de pélérinage by 
Aldo Ciccolini, an impressive recording of 
Stravinsky’s Perséphone, with Gedda, Claude 
Nollier (narrator), the French Radio 
Chorus and the Conservatoire S.O. under 
Cluytens, and two records by the Orchestre 
National under Markevitch, liable to be 
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as much liked as disliked, this reviewer 
being amongst the admirers: Shostako- 
vitch’s Symphony No. 1, a sarcastic yet 
strangely human_ performance, and 
Prokofiev’s Scythion Suite and Love of the 
Three Oranges, almost diabolical in their 
perfection. Columbia have also a sensitive 
performance by Samson Francois of 
Chopin’s Ballades and, among their foreign- 
made discs, Richard Strauss’s Arabella, 
already released in Britain. 

Although Handel lovers are less numerous 
this side of the Channel than in English- 
speaking countries, Oiseau-Lyre’s recording 
of Semele has been met as a genuine revela- 
tion. Soloists, chorus, conductor, producer 
—and even the composer—were highly 
praised, and many a discophile expressed 
the wish that more Handel discs be made 
available here. Ducretet-Thomson, distribu- 
tors of O.L. issued under their own label a 
sixth record by the Pamphlona Chorale of 
Spanish Popular Music, recorded during 
the Royaumont Festival; a charming 
disc of Mozart arias by Pierrette Alarie ; 
and by Inghelbrecht, a vivid selection from 
Delibes’ Lakmé. 

Chant du Monde’s release included 
Bach’s A major Sonata in a superlative 
performance by the Oistrakhs, father and 
son, and Yampolski, also a most unusual 
secular cantata for narrator, chorus and 
chamber orchestra from East Berlin, Lilo 
Herrmann, by Friedrich Wolf and Paul 
Dessau (the latter being also the conductor), 
a hair-raising tribute to the Stuttgart 
girl-student, beheaded in 1938 for anti- 
Hitlerite resistance. 

From La Pléiade come an anthologie 
version of Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, 
with Renée Doria, Jeanne Rinella, Simone 
Couderc, Guy Fouché, Adr. Legros, Ch. 
Cambon, Henri Médus and the Pasdeloup 
S.O. under Jean Allain, and a selection 
from Berlioz’s Damnation, with Ninon 
Vallin and Guy Fouché. 

The first Westminster record to be 
released under the Véga label was Mozart’s 
Divertimento K.563 in a great performance 
by Pougnet, Riddle and Pini. Véga are 
also to issue shortly the first LP recording 
available here of Roussel’s Quartet. 

From Festival come two charming Harp 
Concertos by Mireille Flour and the Luxem- 
burg Radio Orchestra under Henri Pensis— 
Handel’s Op. 4, No. 6, a transcription, of 
course, and Boieldieu’s in A major. The 
same company have also released “ the 
first recorded thriller”, The Yellow Mask, 
in which Scotland Yard, pursuits and car 
crashes sound as convincing as they would 
on the B.B.C. Incidentally, children’s 
records enjoy very great success here and I 
hope in due course to give some idea of 
what young Parisians favour in the field of 
Snowhite, Peter Pan and such like. 


Vocal and Miniature Scores 
The following two Vocal Scores are now 
available: WALTON—Troilus and Cressida 


(Oxford University Press, 63s.) and 
BRITTEN—The Turn of the Screw (Boosey 
& Hawkes, 45s.). We have also received 
from Boosey & Hawkes the following 
Miniature Score: BLISS—A Colour Sym- 
phony (16s.). 
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MITROPOULOS 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


URING his recent four days’ visit to 

London, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduct- 
ing the New York Philharmonic, gave the 
second performance here of Shostakovitch’s 
Tenth Symphony. Those lucky enough to 
be present heard an astonishing and brilliant 
performance, particularly of the exciting 
and breathtaking Scherzo. It was a musical 
occasion not to be forgotten, and the 
applause which followed had all the frenzy 
of a last night Prom audience. Such an 
interpretation indicated that Mitropoulos 
is one of the foremost conductors of 
modernistic music, if not the foremost. 

He is a Greek, born of Greek parents in 
Athens in 1896. His father, a leather 
merchant, was a son of a priest of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and the nephew of an 
Archbishop. Also two other of his relatives 
were monks at Mount Athos. So, with this 
family tradition, and although as a boy 
Mitropoulos showed an exceptional talent 
for music and had early begun to study at 
the Odeion, the conservatory at Athens, it 
was his father’s intention that he should 
eventually enter a monastic order. But 
when it came to the point of abandoning his 
music and becoming a monk, Mitropoulos 
was torn between two desires. After much 
mental conflict, he decided in favour of 
music. 

At the Odeion, Mitropoulos studied 
piano and composition and played per- 
cussion instruments in the orchestra. At the 
age of 14 he composed incidental music for 
performances of the tragedies of Sophocles 
and Euripides. After brief service in the 
army as a drummer in the Balkan war, he 
returned to Athens and studied at the 
University. Here, in his last year and at the 
age of 23, he wrote an opera based on 
Maeterlinck’s Soeur Béatrice. This was per- 
formed at the Odeion and praised by 
Saint-Saéns. Instead, however, of accepting 
this composer’s offer of further study in 
Paris, Mitropoulos went to Brussels and 
worked at the organ and composition. He 
then proceeded, on a scholarship, to Berlin, 
where he met Ferruccio Busoni, who 
accepted him as one of his five-member class. 
The Sonata which he had written and sub- 
mitted for entrance was criticised as having 
** too much passion ”’. 

Busoni was.a compelling influence on 
Mitropoulos and persuaded him to give up 
composition as his chief aim. ‘‘ From what 
Busoni told me”, Mitropoulos said, “ I 
lost all respect for myself as a composer. 
I listened to Busoni, absorbed his knowledge, 
and ended up as a re-creator instead of a 
creator ”’. 

After three years (1921-24) as assistant 
conductor at the Berlin Staatsoper, he 
became conductor of the Athens Symphony 
Orchestra and director of the Odeion. His 
European reputation was established in 
1930 when, as guest conductor for the 
Berlin Philharmonic and Egon Petri being 
unable at the last moment to appear, he 
played the solo part in Prokofiev’s Third 
Piano Concerto and conducted the orchestra 


at the same time. This feat Mitropoulos 
repeated in Paris and subsequently in 
London and other capitals. For four 
consecutive years, beginning in 1933, he 
toured the principal Italian cities and from 
1934 to 1937 conducted a three month 
season at Monte Carlo. He also conducted 
at, among other places, Leningrad and 
Moscow. 

In 1936, Koussevitzky, then musical 
director of the Boston Symphony, invited 
him to Boston as a guest conductor for two 
weeks. His conducting on this occasion was 
rendered notable for an “illuminating ” 
reading of Richard Strauss’s Sinfonia 
Domestica, and as a result of this he appeared 
in 1937 as a guest conductor of the Cleveland 
and Minneapolis orchestras. In that same 
year he was invited to fill the vacant post 
of conductor to the Minneapolis Orchestra 
in succession to Eugene Ormandy. In the 
next twelve years Mitropoulos made this 
orchestra into “one of the most notable 
ensembles in the country” (New York 
Times). At the outset he had announced a 
policy of allocating three programmes every 
season to modernistic music by such com- 
posers as Mahler, Schénberg and Hinde- 
mith. It is of interest that in 1940 he was 
awarded the American Mahler Medal of 
Honour in recognition of “his efforts to 
create greater interest in and appreciation ”’ 
of Mahler’s music. From 1947 until 1949, 
Mitropoulos repeatedly conducted, as a 
guest, the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. In 1949 he shared the rostrum 
with Stokowski, but in 1950, Stokowski had 
to relinquish this dual-conductorship, and 
Mitropoulos became sole musical director. 

In 1950, he, with the New York Orchestra, 
appeared at the Roxy Theatre for two 
weeks, during which he gave four perform- 
ances daily, these sandwiched between 
showings of a feature film. Mitropoulos 
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remarked that it was “the music that 
counts, the time or place doesn’t matter ”’. 
Anyhow, the experiment was successful, and 
was repeated. During the 1949-50 season 
he gave a concert performance of Strauss’s 
Elektra, and in the following seasons similar 
performances of Milhaud’s Les Choéphores 
and Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole. He also 
revived Berg’s atonal opera Wozzeck. This 
was recorded as a Columbia album. Among 
his other gramophonic successes of this 
period was Khachaturian’s Concerto for Piano 
‘and Orchestra (with Oscar Levant as soloist) 
and Roger Session’s Second Symphony. In 
1951 he took the New York Orchestra to 
Edinburgh for fourteen performances during 
the Festival of Britain celebrations : this visit 
to the Festival was repeated last year. Two 
other notable concert performances occurred 
in 1951: that of Busoni’s one act “‘theatrical 
capriccio”, Arlecchinn, and Schénberg’s 
musical monodrama, Erwartung. 

He conducts without a score and often 
without a baton. When he conducts his 
whole body seems to vibrate to the musical 
emotion. He has a passion for climbing 
mountains and he is said to live modestly in 
the back room of a hotel. He is a hard 
worker and eats sparingly of simple dishes. 
Much of his leisure is spent in reading Plato, 
Socrates, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard and the 
Greek dramatists. His ascetic life has often 
been remarked upon, and he is known for his 
generous aid to college students and 
struggling composers. Discussing modern- 
istic music he _ said he _ considered 
Vaughan Williams’ Fourth Symphony an 
outstanding contribution and that he could 
not understand the neglect of such a 
significant composer as Joseph Hol- 
brooke. 





Nights at the Ballet: on long playing 
records. Price one shilling, 


E.M.I. have republished the Ballet 
Section of their illustrated Catalogue of 
Long-Playing Records in a separate and 
enlarged edition. Miss Pigeon Crowle has 
added further notes (with photographs) on 
Ashton, Massin, Mme. Rambert, Bakst, 
Markova, Ulanova, Erik Bruhn, Skibin, 
Fonteyn and Somes, and on the ballets 
Coppélia, Sylvia and Petrushka. The point of 
the booklet is to show that the balletomane 
need never be like one of La Fontaine’s 
pigeons, s’ennuyant au logis: when he gets 
home from, say Walter Gore’s Winter 
Night or Balanchin’s Palais de Cristal, he can 
turn up these titles in Nights at the Ballet 
and find listed there discs of the music to 
which they were danced—provided that 
it has been recorded by one of the E.M.I. 
companies. One might add a few more 
names to the list. The compilers have 
rightly, no doubt, disdained Janine Char- 
rat’s Symphony (Beethoven’s First) ; but 
why is Lifar’s Aubade omitted (there isa 
Parlophone recording of Poulenc’s music, 
with Fabienne Jacquinot as soloist). A more 
serious ommission is Ashton’s Symphonic Vari- 
ations (Casadesus and Ciccolini recordings on 
Columbia, Lympany on H.M.V.). L’ Oiseau 
de Fev is there, but really needs a cross- 
reference at least under The Firebird, for 
that is how Covent Garden bill the ballet. 

AP. 
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Malcolm Arnold 
conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
“Tam O’Shanter ’’—Overture—Arnold ; 
English Dances—Arnold : 

No. 3 (Mesto)—Set I; 

No. 5 (Allegro non troppo)—Set II sEDs529 


Paul Kletzki 
conducting the PHILHARMONIA — 
Overture ‘‘ Pique Dame ’—Su, : 
Make your Dances of the Persian Slaves (from “Khovantschina” Act 4j— 
Moussorgsky, orch. Rimsky-Korsakov SsEL1542 


selections Dinu Lipatti 
‘CHOPIN WALTZES’ (No. 3): 
No. 9 in A flat, Op. 69, No.1; No. 4in F, Op. 34, No. 3; 


No. 5 in A flat, Op. 42; No. 7in C sharp minor, Op.64,No.2 SEBS68 
from these ” - 


Philip Green and his Orchestra 

Ecstasy ; Barcarolle (Tchaikovsky, arr. Green); 
T’ll follow my secret heart; 

Ina sentimental mood skG7624 


Ray Martin and his Concert Orchestra 
‘MORE MARTIN MAGIC’ No. 2: 

That old feeling ; Again; 

My foolish heart; You are my lucky star sEG@7625 


Josef Locke 
‘STIRRING SONGS’ 

Blaze away ;. The Soldier’s dream (Le réve passe) ; 
March of the Grenadiers (from ‘‘ The Love Parade’); 
Goodbye (from ‘‘White Horse Inn’’) ska@7626 


Eddie Calvert (The Man with the Golden Trumpet) 
‘GOLDEN TRUMPET—GOLDEN MELODIES’ 

O my beloved Daddy (from ‘‘ Gianni-Schicchi)—Puccini; 

The Holy City; Roses of Picardy ; 

John and Julie (from the film) sEa@7627 
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‘CLEF’ SERIES 


(RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF NORMAN GRANZ) 


Sing and Swing with Buddy Rich 
Everything happens to me; 

Wrap your troubles in dreams (and dream your troubles away); 
Sure thing; Glad to be unhappy 8EB10024 


The Lionel Hampton Big Band 
Flying home; Swingin’ on C; ; 
Midnight sun; The blues ain’t news tome sEB10025 


Charlie Parker 

(Charlie Parker, auto sax; Max Roach, DRUMS; 

Al Haig, ptano; Percy Heath, Bass) 

Now’s the time; Chi chi; Confirmation; Iremember you 8zB10026 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION. 
8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON, W,! 
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Every Record bought at 6 Newman Street, in addition to its plastic envelope and cover, is 
contained in an additional cover supplied by E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones Limited. 
Collectors of records are well aware of the damage which dust can cause, but with the double 
protection they get from E.M.G. they can be confident that their records are well protected at all 
times. As most collectors of records know, 6 Newman Street caters for their every need in the 


buying and storing of records : The Art of Record Buying (3/3 post free) : The Monthly 


Letter (10/- per annum post free) and Record Files in 10 in. and 12 in. sizes holding 12 and 15 
records respectively at 21/-. And have you heard the Corner Reflector Speakers? All in all 
E.M.G. is a very good place for gramophiles. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


OF KATHLEEN FERRIER 


By CLARE 


i FIRST heard Kathleen Ferrier from a 
choir-stall in Westminster Abbey in 1943. 
My memories of her work with the Bach 
Choir over the next ten years, together with 
a feeling that her achievements in the earlier 
half of her career are not always valued at 
their true worth by critics and record 
collectors, must be my excuse for adding to 
what has been written about her in these 
columns. 

The 1943 concert was the Messiah which 
virtually opened her London career. She 
gave a subdued performance on _ that 
occasion, singing a little as though she were 
accompanying the orchestra rather than 
they her! No doubt she was nervous, 
though she did not betray the fact; she 
seemed, rather, all that the Scotch mean by 
“douce ” both in voice and manner. It 
was not till the following year, when the 
Choir repeated its Abbey Messiah, that I 
was thrilled by her. She had almost a choir- 
boy sweetness of tone and directness of 
delivery at that time, which can be 
recaptured in places from her Pergolesi 
Stabat Mater records. With all her early 
records, it is better to endure the occasional 
roughnesses of surface than to manipulate a 
merely ladylike sound out of them which is 
quite unlike the power and conviction of her 
actual performances. She had, as Neville 
Cardus has pointed out, a certain mas- 
culinity of style, particularly in the years 
before she had extended her repertoire 
widely into romantic music ; but for some 
schools of thought this is the ideal way to 
sing Bach and Handel. 

In fact the emphasis laid on her great 
debt to Dr. Bruno Walter should not be 
allowed to obscure how much she had 
achieved before she met him. I remember 
her 1945-6-7 performances of the St. 
Matthew Passion as the highlights of her 
work with the Bach Choir. It is commonly 
said that her interpretative powers increased 
after that time. But tastes differ as to how 
much “‘ interpretation’, in the sense of 
conscious underlining of detailed effects 
within the whole, Bach and Handel need or 
can do with. Personally I prefer the search- 
ing simplicity of her version of “ Grief for 
sin”’ on Decca AK2005 to the technically 
superior later recording of it on Decca 
LXT2757. One of her lovely early records 
is Handel’s ‘* Come to me soothing sleep ”’ 
on Columbia DX1194, which also forms 
part of the Columbia EP disc., SED 5526 
(though it has a few jarring high notes). 
Here again some tastes might want more 
conscious expressionism, more lingering on 
the meaning of the words such as she affords 
in her late recording of “‘ He was despised”’. 
But for others, words which are almost in 
the actor’s sense ‘‘ thrown away ” can be 
more moving, because the emotion is 
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implicit instead of explicit. In her singing 
of the phrase ‘‘ dreams that my sorrow may 
assuage ”’ enunciation and legato tone are 
so perfectly blended that the dividing line 
between words and music vanishes and 
each becomes the other. 

Interpretation apart, the physical quality 
of her voice seemed to become better suited 
to the more romantic composers in the last 
years of her career—to which period also 
the perfection of her own and Decca’s 
recording technique belongs. Hence the 
shortened perspective which makes her 
acclaimed at least in certain musical circles 
as above all a Mahler singer. Surely this is 
an injustice to her memory. For Mahler 
with al] his command of pathos is neverthe- 
less not a major composer, whereas the 
St. Matthew Passion is widely agreed to be 
one of the world’s greatest musical creations. 
Kathleen herself once said to a leading 
music critic, “‘ You’ve never heard me sing 
if you haven’t heard me in Bach”. 

To reconstruct the joy of her early 
performances one needs to combine in 
imagination effects from different records ; 
for instance, in ‘‘ Have mercy, Lord, on 
me ”’ one must add the beauty of tone from 
the very early Decca K1465 (reissued as 
the 45 r.p.m. disc 71037) to the greater 
rhythmic and emotional intensity of the 
performances under Dr. Jacques (Decca 
AK2or2 and K1676). These two again 
have different merits, and only the latter 
gives the heart-searching crescendo on the 
word “Lord” at the beginning, which 
one never knew her to miss out in an actual 
performance. By an unlucky coincidence 
the St. Matthew records were made in the 
summer of 1947 in the very same week that 
she was singing in Orpheus at Glyndebourne. 
Hence her voice showed some signs of 
fatigue and anxiety in the long recording 
sessions, and I remember her seeming to 
wage a veritable war against the micro- 
phone—although during the lunch intervals 
she was sufficiently relaxed to be seen 
squirting cherry stones at the tenor soloist ! 
There are many fine things in her singing in 
this set, for example the moving expressive- 
ness of the recitative “‘O gracious God, 
behold the Saviour standeth bound” on 
Decca AK2017. But elsewhere one does miss 
some of her familiar beauties of phrasing. 
Which is only to say that the value of records 
is greater as a reminder of live perform- 
ances than as a substitute for them. The 
Albert Hall used to suit her voice exception- 
ally well, never putting an “edge” on 
the tone in the way that small halls or 
recording studios can do. She could fill it 
effortlessly in forte passages; and she was 
a lovely singer to sit behind among choir 
or orchestra, since one had the curious 
impression that she sang through the back 
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of her head as much as through the front of 
it—that where most singers are like a torch 
beam focussed narrowly on the audience 
she was like a globe of light radiating in all 
directions, 

One gains from being present at recording 
sessions some idea of the patience and 
emotional self-discipline which are required 
of the front-rank executant. There are 
endless hitches and repeats; one of 
Kathleen’s most exacting St. Matthew arias 
had to be done four times running. How 
tired she would look at times while waiting 
for that ominous repeat signal—and yet as 
soon as she reached the microphone, the 
song she was about to sing was once again 
the most important thing in the world. I 
have never felt from any performer a 
greater sense of concentration, as though the 
entire resources of her personality were 
being lavished upon what she was doing. 
The result was that the song somehow came 
across as a whole, with each part perfectly 
phrased and proportioned to the archi- 
tecture of the rest. This is the essence of 
pure classical style, which I believe she 
realised most fully in her early work with 
Dr. Jacques; and while there are other 
styles and other worlds of feeling, it may 
have answered to something in her own 
nature: for her friend Bernie Hammond 
said of her attitude to-her illness “ she 
had a wonderful sense of proportion ”’. 

That there was a profound correspond- 
ence between her singing and her personality 
has of course been felt by many of those who 
have written about her. There are signs 
that this has increased the difficulty of 
assessing her achievement. Because of the 
great demonstration of public feeling since 
she died, I have sometimes heard it 
speculated that she was admired more as a 
person than as a musician. Yet when her 
greatness as a person is considered it seems 
inseparable from the message which she 
conveyed in her work. Everywhere she 
went and of all that she sang—as Gerontius’s 
consoler in face of death, as Orpheus plead- 
ing his way with music past the Furies into 
the Blessed Isles—people said the same 
thing: this girl is sincere, she seems to mean 
it from her heart. She seems to be burning 
to tell us that the things she cares for are the 
best things in creation, stronger and more 
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them, stronger than ugliness or pain or 
death. And so long as they listened, people 
believed that it was true; and then 
perhaps they came away and said to 
themselves: ‘‘ But after all, it’s music ”’. 
And so in the end she had to show by 
the courage of her life that it wasn’t 
“only music”: that the vision of 
greatness on which artistic experience 
opens out is a reality and not an illusion. 
How easy it might have been, but for the 
last chapter of the story, to think of her just 
as “lucky Kath ’”’, the girl born with a 
wonderful talent to whom success came 
with both hands full. But in the end she 
proved what in hearing her sing one had 
felt ready to believe, and served not so 
much herself as all her fellow artists in 
reminding us that people can only do 
anything with greatness who are themselves 
great. 
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ARNOLD. “Tam O’ Shanter ”— 
Overture, Op. 52. English Dances, 
Nos. 3 and 5. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Malcolm 
Arnold. Columbia SED5529 (7 in., 
11s. 10d.). 


This record is just the thing for those 
who, having fallen for Tam O” Shanter at 
the Proms last year, want to buy it apart 
from Arnold’s Second Symphony and 
Beckus the Dandipratt Overture, which form 
its stable-mates on Philips NBL5021. On 
that record (reviewed by M.M. last 
December) Tam O” Shanter is played by the 
Royal Philharmonic under John Hollings- 
worth (Arnold himself conducts the other 
two works). The Philips has slightly the 
more spectacularly good recording; the 
Columbia the more zestful and pointed 
playing. But there’s very little in it: 
questions of cost and coupling may be 
allowed to decide the issue. Personally I 


would have preferred Beckus as EP coupling 
for Tam, though the two English Dances 
are attractive enough (Boult and the L.P.O. 
have done all eight of them for Decca, on 
LW5166). Tam O” Shanter is one of the 
most enjoyable of those concert overtures 
(e.g. to a Picaresque Comedy, Scapino, Street 
Corner) in which British composers seem to 
specialise. It’s riotously high-spirited. 
A.P 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 36. Coriolan—Over- 
ture, Op. 62. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan. Columbia 33CX1227 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Symphony No. 2: 
Vienna P.O., Schuricht (9/52) LX2724 
A.B.C. SydneyS.0., Goossens (5/54) (H)ALP1134 
N. oscanini (7/54) (H)ALP1145 
London Phil. S.0., Scherchen (8/55) WLP5362 
Here is really excellent playing in the 

Symphony, outstanding even by Phil- 

harmonia standards, under direction that is 

straightforward and tries no tricks with 
music that wants none of them. Yet 
somehow it did not make anything like the 
effect that it should. Karajan’s way of 
doing it is just a little too gentlemanly (and 
of all Beethoven’s music, the Finale, in 
particular, least admits of good manners). 

I thought the slow movement most beauti- 

ful: and it is played at a speed that flows 

onwards without ever suggesting any sense 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS 
A GERMAN REQUIEM 


MARIA STADER + OTTO WIENER + Choirs - 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra - 


Conductor : FRITZ LEHMANN 


DGM 18258/9 


JOSEPH HAYDN 
THE CREATION 


IRMGARD SEEFRIED - RICHARD HOLM - 


KIM BORG > 


St. Hedwigs Cathedral Choir, Berlin 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra * Conductor: IGOR MARKEVITCH 
DGM 18254-6 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


OVERTURE, OPUS 21 - 


RITALSTREICH +» DIANA EUSTRATI - 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC, OPUS 6l 
RIAS Kammerchor + The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra ° 


Conductor : FERENC FRICSAY 


DGM 18001 


W. A. MOZART 
SYMPHONY No. 41, C MAJOR, K.55! 


(The Jupiter) 

RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Conductor : FERENC FRICSAY 
DG 16083 


STRING QUARTET No. I7, K.458 


(The Hunt) 


LOEWENGUTH QUARTET DG 16004 
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Conductor : KURT GAEBEL 

DG 17052 
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A REALLY FIRST CLASS 
REPRODUCER 


a fully amplified 
electric record player 


for only * g 


JUST LOOK AT THESE STAR POINTS By i, TAX PAID 


%* 3-speed motor 
ok Plays all sizes of records 


* Finished in two-tone washable rexine and only 123 gns. 
%& Chassis-built A.C. Amplifier 

% Turnover pickup head with dual stylus 
%* Independent tone and volume controls 


%* Cushion buffer for securing pickup head 
% Non-corrosive bronze fittings star points that make it such wonderful value. 


A really first class record player fully amplified 


This is a portable machine everyone can afford to 
own. Ask your local dealer to let you hear the 


Gramette in operation, and see for yourself the 





Manufacturers: J. & A. MARGOLIN LTD. PLUS-A-GRAM HOUSE - 112-116 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.I. 
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NEW RECORDS. 


Keep your Record Collection up-to-date 
AT ASTRA HOUSE 


where every worth-while L.P. record of good 
music is kept in stock, there is also a staff of 
capable assistants all of them eager concert and 
opera fans, who can and do give really know- 
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ledgeable advice on what particular recording or 
performance is best worthy of your attention. 

This service is available to Post Customers as 
well as to Personal Callers. New L.P. records 
are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any 
unwanted L.P.s or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer 
wish to keep, in part-payment for the records 
you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn 
records can only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes 
for L.P.s large enough to take all makes of L.P. 
records in their jackets. These boxes are made 
up in attractive book form in three colours, red, 
green and black, and will hold approximately 
twelve records each. 

Price. 12-in. size : 12s. 6d. 

10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse 
our second-hand L.P. record department offers 
wonderful opportunities. 3,000 perfect records 
in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition 
rooms. 

Similarly our second-hand 78 department 
offers wonderful bargains to the enthusiast who 
cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 78s. 5,000 
12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per 
record to browse through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records 
there are, in what has become known as 
* Dead Man’s Corner’, some 2,000 Vocal records 
by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 

Please note we do not issue lists of used records. 

We hold a complete stock of Pre-recorded 
Tapes including the Stereosonic Recordings. 

We also stock B.A.S.F. LP magnetic Tape : 
1,200 ft.—£2.0.0. 1,700 ft.—£2.15.0. 
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Midway between the Palace and Saville Theatres 


Astra House 


THE SIX BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 
COMPLETE ON TWO 12” RECORDS 


(BWV 1046-1051) 
DL 122 
Limited De-Luxe Edition 
“|. . The performance, by twenty-two soloists conducted by 
Jascha Horenstein, is‘a complete revelation to anyone who 
doubts that Bach knew better than his interpreters what 
instrumental colours he wanted. Thus, in the first concerto, 
a real violino piccolo (played by the incredible Paul Angerer, 
who also plays solo viola, second recorder and is the brilliant 
harpsichordist of the fifth concerto) contrasts with the suaver 
violin of Schneiderhan, who leads the ensemble. Recorders 
are used in the second and fourth concertos, and only in the 
fifth a flute. The recording is splendid.” 
Felix Aprahamian in The Sunday Times for December 18th, 
1955 

With 78-page book containing full scores and 
analytical notes, in special container, incl. P.T. 

£4.19.3 


A Vox Special 


THIS IS HIGH FIDELITY 
DL 130. 


. . @ first-class production. ...” 
. . the musical extracts are excellent... .’ 
. . I recommend them (record and brochure) unreservedly 
for both technical and musi-al students. . . .”” 
Donald W. Aldous in THE GRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW 
for January 1956 
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“*. .. L want to advise all my readers to look out for it.” 
“*. . . The record itself is a masterpiece... .” 
“|... I repeat. This record isa MUST.” 
Percy Wilson in THE GRAMOPHONE for October 1955 


With 24-page illustrated descriptive Book 
fin special container, incl. P.T. 
£3.5.3} 
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of hurry. But the outer movements sent 
me to the Toscanini and Scherchen discs 
for comparison—Scherchen’s performance 
of this Symphony is one of his great 
successes. I greatly preferred both and they 
remain at the head of rival recordings of 
this work. What an incautious speed these 
two take for the Finale! But it is wholly 
justified. Karajan is just that little bit 
slower and something of Beethoven’s 
rumbustious spirit has gone. Should you 
not agree with me, you will at least know 
from my description how these performances 
differ. 

Of Toscanini and Scherchen I should 
myself choose Scherchen for he has the 
better recording. (The new recording, 
incidentally, is beautifully smooth). Both 
these two get the Symphony on to one side 
with another on the reverse (the 4th from 
Toscanini and the 8th from Scherchen). 
On the new disc you get the Coriolan 
Overture. A fine performance of that 
would be most welcome but this one seems 
to me to fail to come off. The marking is 
allegro con brio and it is precisely brio that is 
lacking. I sighed for that compelling 
rhythm that the music wants so much and 
fear I cannot vote this a success. T.H. 


BORODIN. 
minor. 


Symphony No. 2 in B 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Suite No. 1 in D 
major, Op. 43. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Philips ABL3079 (12 in., 38s. 3d.). 
Symphony No. 2 : 

Philharmonia, Kletzki (10/54) 38CX1167 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (2/55) MG50004 
Suisse, Ansermet (4/55) LXT5022 


A good performance of the Borodin 
Symphony that falls a little behind the 
earlier ones from a not entirely satisfactory 
recording. (Competition in both perform- 
ance and recording of this work is very 
keen). I did a good deal of treble cutting 
and tried every adjustment I could think 
of, but even then found shrill trumpets in 
the first movement and was never able to 
get a general sound that would compete 
with the others. However, it did seem to 
improve as it went on, through an extremely 
quick, but well-played Scherzo, a notably 
sensitive slow movement and a good finale. 
But competition is so keen.that I cannot 
pretend that I do not prefer earlier 
recordings. 


Of these, both the Kletzki and Dorati 
performances have the same general 
approach. Ansermet takes very broad 
speeds—the first movement, in particular, 
is taken at a much slower tempo than 
usual—but when I had got used to his 
conception I enjoyed it. The sound in all 
these three seems to me better contained. 

Tchaikovsky’s First Suite, which has 
some very attractive things in it, is most 
welcome, and since I do not mean to 
imply that the recording of the Borodin is 
any less good than just below the best, may 
well make you interested in this disc. Why, 
I wonder, is the Tchaikovsky so infrequently 
heard? (And as to recordings, Nixa have 
now deleted the only earlier LP version). 
I enjoyed this performance greatly, and 
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the recording seemed more agreeable all 
round. It certainly makes this a disc 
worth considering. T.H. 


CHOPIN. Concerto No. 2 in F minor, 
e aI. 

SAINT-SAENS. Concerto No. 4 in C 
minor, Op. 44. Alexander 
Brailowsky (piano), Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch. H.M.V. ALP1321 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

3/51) LX3035 


ee) PL7100 
Malcuzynski, Philharmonia, Kletzki 

(9/53) 38CX1066 

Musulin, Stuttgart Rad. S.O., Mullerkray 
(6/54) PLP574 
Slezaireva, Prague S.O., Smetacek LPV82 
Saint-Saéns’s Fourth Piano Concerto 
(1875) is a rather attractive piece. It opens 
with a sort of passacaglia, or rather varia- 
tions on a very short theme, then moves 
into a long A flat episode which is Lisztian 
in idiom. The finale is less enticing, 
especially when the principal theme of this 
monothematic work finds its full statement 
brassed out by the trumpets, while the 
piano spins hard-sugar-icing all around. 
There was once a good Cortot recording 


(also with Munch conducting) made in the 


Thirties, and available until a few years 
ago. The work can be welcomed back to 
the catalogues, and on the new disc is 
given a capable performance by all con- 
cerned. But not more. One can easily 
imagine a more ardent and taking perform- 
ance of the slow movement (especially 
towards the close), and the briskly efficient 
treatment of the finale does nothing to 
conceal its weaknesses. The recording is 
quite good. 

The Chopin concerto on the reverse has 
only one virtue, that of physical compact- 
ness. Without any cutting (the orchestral 
exposition is presented complete), it has 
been fitted on to one side of a 12-inch disc. 
But otherwise I find nothing to enjoy in it. 
Brailowsky gives a performance at once 
ragged and insensitive, with very mannered 
rubatos that seem to have no feeling, but 
only routine habit, behind them. None of 
the melodies sings. Orchestra and soloist 
often get out of time. The prosaic way in 
which the Boston first horn delivers the 
horn signal in the finale is fair indication 
of the orchestral contribution. Added to 
this, the recording is shallow. 

How strange that neither Chopin concerto 
should yet have received a recording that 
can be recommended without heavy 
qualifications. The Vox disc of No. 2, 
with Guiomar Novaes as soloist, is much 
better than this—but then you don’t get a 
Saint-Saéns concerto thrown in as well. 

A.P. 


GLIERE. Russian Sailors’ Dance 
from ‘‘ The Red Poppy ”, Op. 70. 
MOUSSORGSKY. A Night on the 

Bare Mountain—Fantasia (orch. 
Stokowski). Leopold Stokowski 
and his §S Orchestra. 

' H.M.V. 7ER5060 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 
A Night on the Bare Mountain is a poor 
choice for an EP, for it lasts about 10 
minutes, which means a turn-over: and 
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this is more than the usual nuisance in 
music like this that establishes an atmos- 
phere that does not want to be broken. 
The turn certainly comes at the best 
possible place, at the start of the soft final 
section, when all the eerie excitement has 
died down. All the same... 


Stokowski has deserted the usual Rimsky- 
Korsakov orchestration in favour of one of 
his own, and highly effective it is, too. An 
exciting performance, this, while, with the 
Gliére Sailors’ Dance as well, the recording 
standard is excellent. Tt. 


HAYDN. Symphony No. 80 in D minor. 
Notturno No. 5 in C major (arr. 
Geiringer). 

MOZART. Serenade No. 6 in D major, 
K.239, “Serenata Notturna”. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
John Pritchard: H.M.V. CLP1060 
(12 in., 33s. 114d.). 

Symphony No. 80: 
V.S.O., Scherchen 

Serenade No. 6, K.239: 
Haydn Orch., Newstone 
Zimbler Sinfonietta 


London Baroque, Haas 
V.S.O., Moralt (12/54) ABR4018 


Haydn’s Eightieth Symphony is an 
engaging work that does not overplay the 
implications, for Haydn, of being written 
in a minor key; the first movement has 
considerable expanses of waltz, and the 
fourth is enlivened by complex syncopations 
that do not immediately declare their own 
resolution. The Symphony could scarcely 
be better presented than it is here by 
Pritchard and the Philharmonia; _ the 
playing is neat, stylish, and vital, and the 
recording perfectly in scale. One mild 
unhappiness to set against abundant virtues : 
to the musical silence before the develop- 
ment section of the first movement is added 
an atmospheric silence as (presumably) 
tapes are changed—the effect is that of a 
temporary halt being called to the whole 
proceedings: and the proceedings are 
much too good for that to be welcome. 


Equally good qualities of both perform- 
ance and recording (without the halt!) are 
brought to bear on the other two works on 
this fine disc, both of them entirely 
enchanting. The Mozart Serenade (the 
one for two violins, viola, bass, timpani, and 
string orchestra without basses) has been 
done well on record before: both the 
Newstone and the Karl Haas versions are 
first-class. But this latest version must 
perhaps become immediately the recom- 
mended one ; the clarity of both playing 
and recording is so extremely good. 


The Haydn Notturno is one of the set 
written for the King of Naples and originally 
containing parts for two lyres ; but with 
alternative scoring (used here) for flute and 
obge, with consequential alteration in the 
other parts. That much of Haydn’s very 
best and most cultivated music is included 
in the set is made abundantly clear by the 
present performance, which compares 
favourably with that of the Vienna Chamber 
Orchestra in the Nixa complete set of 
Haydn Notturni (with the Haydn Horn 
Trio, Nixa HLP1023 and 1044: recently 
deleted). M.M. 
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JANACEK. Sinfonietta. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik. Decca LW5213 
(10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

Czech PO, Bakala 
This attractive new Decca MP deserves 

to become a best-selling disc, on grounds 
not only of the music, but also of recording 
and execution. It is Kubelik’s second 
recording of the Sinfonietta. The first, 
H.M.V. SPs with the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra, disappeared some time ago. The 
new version, which has a very brilliant, 
forward recording, surpasses both its pre- 
decessors. The Supraphon LP is in any case 
not available at the moment, is more 
expensive, and is far less well recorded. 


Jandcek’s Sinfonietta is a late work. It 
grew from a plan to compose a Fanfare 
for the Sokol Congress of 1926; and the 
first movement of the Sinfonietta is indeed 
a fanfare for nine trumpets, two tenor tubas, 
two bass trumpets and kettle-drums. But 
then, in the composer’s words, “* suddenly 
I saw the town (Brno) in the process of a 
miraculous transformation. Above and 
around it the halo of freedom and rebirth 
was spreading out, and out of this vision 
enshrouding this my town, the victorious 
sound of trumpets, the shadows of night, 
the breath of the green mountains were 
born into my Sinfonietta ”’. 


The second movement is scored for wood- 
winds, trombones and strings, with the 
other brass brought in later. In the finale 
Janacek suddenly throws in twelve trumpets 
(nine in C, three in F), first in unison, then 
in parts. Throughout he treats the orchestra 
in his own strikingly individual way. The 
third movement opens with muted strings 
(only they do not sound muted in this 
performance), bass clarinet, tuba and harp ; 
in a passage of the last movement (there 
are five in all) piccolo and clarinet wheel 
and hover high above a busy figure in the 
lowest reaches of the ’cello, while four 
trombones blurt out an off-beat punctuating 
chord in each bar. 


It is hard music to write about: at once 
elevated and intimate, noble but winning. 
I find it irresistibly attractive, and immensely 
exhilarating. It is taut, proud, and gentle. 


Kubelik gets an extremely good perform- 
ance from the Vienna Philharmonic, and 
conductor, players and Decca engineers 
have seen to it that the colours and lines 
are kept sharp, bright and clear. Every 
instrument sounds quintessentially itself: 
there is not that blended tone which is more 
often the characteristic of Viennese playing, 
and this is as it should be. In the third 
movement, at figure 5, three flutes and 
piccolo actually seem to sting the face as 
they whip across the cheeks like a blast of 
wind. One tiny point: in the fourth 
movement, just before figure 9, the second 
part of the clarinet phrase seems to get lost 
beneath a surging viola and horn melody. 
This is a recording which needs to ring out 
from a big gramophone into a big room ; 
but I have also tried it on a smaller machine, 
and got good results from it. 


A miniature score is available (gs.) from 
Universal Edition. A.P. 


(11/53) LPM21 
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MARTIN. Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
(violin), Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet. Decca LX3146 (10 in., 
29s. 64d.). 

Frank Martin’s Violin Concerto was 
begun in 1950 and completed on May rgth, 
1951. The first performance was given in 
Basle (with Schneeberger as soloist) in 
January, 1952, in celebration of the 29th 
anniversary of the founding of the Paul 
Sacher Chamber Concerts. The piece is in 
fact another in the long and distinguished 
list of contemporary compositions which 
we owe to Sacher and the Basle Chamber 
Orchestra. It was played at the Paris, 
Holland and Edinburgh Festivals of 1952, 
and also by Schneiderhan, its interpreter on 
the new disc, in Germany. 

It receives an extraordinarily fine per- 
formance here. Ansermet is just the man 
for a composition like this which is at once 
intellectually conceived yet capable of 
yeilding attractive sensuous effects. He 
holds the music in a firm grasp so that we 
follow the argument forward, step by step, 
yet never imposes rigidity on a solo part 
which is written often in a quasi-extempore 
style. His exactness of rhythm, precision of 
tempo and of tempo changes, are exemplary. 
Schneiderhan brings a fine combination 
of ardour and discipline to his contribution. 
The balance is flawless, and the recording 
first-rate. 

The first movement starts with a long, 
unhurried undulatory figure which has 
about it the suggestion of a tide slowly 
rising and feeling its way into each hollow 
of the coast, as the searching quavers explore 
key after key, resting nowhere. The 
movement gradually increases in intensity; 
the soloist, once he has entered, hardly 
draws breath again, and throughout there 
persists the feeling of exploration, steady on 
the part of the orchestra, capricious on that 
of the soloist. There is a long and fascinating 
cadenza. 

The slow movement, andante molto moderato, 
is more in the vein of the Harpsichord 
Concerto, intense and at the same time 
questioning. Again there is a steady 
increase of tension as the solo part grows 
more and more florid, with expressive trills 
and flutterings. The shorter Finale is based 
on a toccata figure, with an alternating 
fugato episode, and solemn brass chords 
leading to a generous close in E major. 
Decca must be warmly commended for 
adding this remarkable work to their 
catalogue. A violin and piano reduction 
(mostly for four hands) is obtainable from 
Universal ; a miniature score would be 
welcome. AP. 


MASSENET. Scénes Pittoresques. 
Scénes Alsaciennes. Orchestre de 
la Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris conducted by 
Albert Wolff. Decca LXT5100 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Scenes Alsaciennes : 


Covent Gdn. Orch., Braithwaite 
(1/55) PMC1013 


These two suites are played with finesse 


and recorded with clarity. I cannot 
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pretend to enjoy the Scénes Pittoresques ; it 
is my impression that the last movement 
goes on for ever and never stops, while the 
third is such soft-centred sentimentalism 
that one keeps wishing Bizet had had a shot 
at the same material and given it a solid 
core of musical sense. But the other suite 
is delightful entertainment. There is a 
blasphemously potted version of Wachet auf 
in the first movement, Dimanche matin, 
smugly labelled ‘‘ Choral protestant ”’, but 
the effect is at least not boring, while the 
third movement, Sous les Tilleuls with its 
charming clarinet and ’cello solos represent- 
ing two lovers under the linden trees, is 
sentimental music at its very best. The 
finale uses some Alsatian folk-tunes effect- 
ively. 

I am inclined to think that Wolf and the 
French orchestra give a more sparkling 
performance of Scénes Alsaciennes than 
Braithwaite and the English one, but the 
latter with Massenet’s Le Cid on the back 
is a more attractive coupling. R.F. 


MENDELSSOHN. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—Overture, Op. 21; 
Incidental Music, Op. 61. Rita 
Streich (soprano), Diana Eustrati 
(mezzo-soprano), RIAS Kammer- 
chor, Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Ferenc 
Fricsay. D.G.G. DGM18001 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Philharmonia, Kletzki (10/54) 38CX1174 

The greater part of this score is, of course, 
orchestral ; and these numbers are well 
played by the Berlin Orchestra. In the 
Overture it sounds as if a real ophicleide 
were used; happily, it turns out to be 
unexpectedly reticent and in tune. And in 
the Scherzo there is very neat playing 
indeed, helped to make its effect by the 
adoption by Fricsay of an unusually leisurely 
tempo for the piece: this, however, is not 
an unmixed blessing. 

The vocal numbers are also well sung ; 
but here enthusiasm for reproducing 
Mendelssohn’s original score must extend 
to a preference for Shakespeare in trans- 
lation. That German performers should 
give Shakespeare in German to a German 
audience is the most natural and sensible 
thing in the world ; but to suppose that the 
result is going to captivate an English 
audience must surely be to pass beyond the 
wildest hopes of the translator—not even 
the most optimistic of our companies would 
expect to market successfully in Berlin or in 
Munich The Ring in English. 

D.G.G.’s recording is full and round, 
though not brilliant ; there seems to be an 
odd distortion of tone in the woodwind 
chords ending the Overture, and again 
when the same chords end the Finale. In 
general, I prefer the sound of Kletzki’s 
Columbia disc, which contains broadly the 
same music, though not the short Fairies’ 
March from Act II included by Fricsay. 
The preference is unshaken by consideration 
of the singing, which may be stronger on 
the D.G.G., but in its lightness on the 
Columbia is more in keeping with the spirit 
of the play, and with the sort of voices you 
might reasonably expect to hear in a good 
stage production. 
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THE CONCERT HALL MARK OF QUALITY IN LIVING MUSIC 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


LONDON 





PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : NICOLAI MALKO 
Tuesday, 21 February, at8 | Thursday, 23 February, at 8 
DAVID OISTRAKH DAVID OISTRAKH 


SMETERLIN DAVID OISTRAKH 
Recital Recital 
Friday, 24 February, at 8 Monday, 27 February, at 8 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Tuesday, 20 March, at 8 Monday, 7 May, at 8 


Conductor : PIERRE MONTEUX Conductor : KARL BOHM 
CLIFFORD CURZON 
Thursday, 22 March, at 8 
= Conductor: RAFAEL, KUBELIK 
-onductor : 
PIERRE FOURNIER PBs peor 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA Thursday, 17 May, at 8 
HEIFETZ BACKHAUS 
Sunday, 3 June, at 7.30 Recital 
HEIFETZ 
Recital 
Tuesday, 5 June, at 8 





FOR PROGRAMMES AND BOOKING 
INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 
HAROLD HOLT LTD. (Room G) 

122 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Phone: WEL 2331 











Tickets will be on sale one month before each Concert 
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The World’s finest Range of Magnetic 
Recording Tape 





Emitape * 99° is the latest addition 
to the range. It is a specially de- 
veloped thin based tape giving an 
increase of 50% recording time 
for long playing purposes, and is 
available on the range of plastic 


spools as listed. 


Type 

No. Title Approx. Price 
88/3 ** Message "’ GP 175° £0 
99/3 - LP : 250 £0 9 
88/6 *** Junior "’ GP 600° él 
99/9 * . LP % 850’ él 8 


88/9  *‘‘ Continental ’’ GP ?’ 850° £1 8 
99/12 * = LP 1200’ £1 IS 


88/12 ** Standard ”’ GP He 1200" =éI IS 
99/18 * ¥ LP ee 1800’ £2 10 


* Fitted with metallic contact strips and suitable for all Tape Recorders 
with Auto-stop mechanism. 
GP — General purpose LP — Long playing 














ocooioo'oolina 


Full details of Emitare ‘77°. Empty Piastic Spools and Accessories are 
available from your local dealer or :— 


> E.M.I. SALES & SERVICE LTD. 


wy 
Ay} RECORDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


ry HAYES, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND TELEPHONE: SOUTHALL 2468 


~ 
oy 





Export enquiries for products mentioned in this advertisement should be addressed to:— 


E.M.1. INTERNATIONAL LTD. (also at Hayes) 
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Beware Of The Bull! 


No, this headline is not Army vernacular warning you against reading advertisements. But, three years ago, 
“* they” said we were crazy to record speech records—no money in it. So we took the bull by the horns—two 
bulls in fact ; Lorca’s which caused the Lament on the Death of a Bull Fighter, and W. R. Rodgers’s bull who had 


that unfortunate affair with nice young Europa. Not content with bulls we’ve also explored Wastelands, sailed 
with Ancient Mariners, AND rollicked around in Milk Woods. 


The results of these activities have proved that not only is there a liking for the spoken word on record, there 


is a demand for it. If you haven't yet heard an example from our Anthology you should. Even if you have maybe 


you would care for a reminder of the other records now available. 


THE SPOKEN WORD ON 12° L.P. RECORDS 


RG 10 The Wasteland by T. S. Eliot, read by Robert Speaight 

RG 11 Four Quartets by T. S. Eliot, read by Robert Speaight 

RG 12 Europa and the Bull by W. R. Rodgers, read by the Author 

RG 13. G. M. Hopkins and Keats selections, by Margaret Rawlings 

RG 19 Poems by F. Garcia Lorca, translated and read by Alan Wheatley 


RG 21 UNDER MILK WOOD by Dylan Thomas 
& 22 (The B.B.C.’s Italia prize-winning production) 


RG 23 P. B. Shelley selections, read by Margaretta Scott 

RG 29 Homage to Dylan Thomas, recorded at the Globe Theatre 
RG 38 The Legend of Sarah Bernhardt by Esmé Percy 

RG 41 The Ancient Mariner by Coleridge, read by Richard Burton 
RG 43 15 poems by Dylan Thomas, read by Richard Burton 


To be released shortly: 


The Georgics of Virgil, extracts translated and read by C. Day Lewis 


Hilaire Belloc selections read by Robert Speaight 


If you wish to keep in touch with our latest recordings ask to be added to our free mailing list 


ARGO RECORD COMPANY LTD., 29 George Street, London, W.1 
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Chatr by 
Heat’s of London 








All the crispness and atmosphere of a live musical performance reproduced in 
your own living room—that is the magic of High Fidelity. 

Seated in comfort and free from the disturbance and distraction of a concert hall 
audience, you can enjoy the performance of your choice—recorded or broadcast 
under ideal acoustic conditions. A fine degree of tone control enables you to 
adjust the reproduction precisely, to suit the music or your mood. 

Pye High Fidelity systems are made up of technically perfect units designed to 
fit pleasingly and unobtrusively into the furnishing scheme of the modern home. 
A Pye High Fidelity system is today’s approach to good listening. 

The units illustrated are: (left) the Cantata Loudspeaker, 

(centre) the FM/AM Radio Tuner, (right) a Tone Control Unit. 


For further details write to Pye Limited, 
High Fidelity Division, Cambridge, for illustrated brochure. 


HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS 


—the New Sound in Home Entertainment. 


es fe = LIMITED Oo F CAMBRIDGE 
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In any event, choice is probably dictated 
by consideration of the language : Columbia 
agree with Shakespeare in using English. 
A further way of hearing Mendelssohn, 
quite complete, must be mentioned : in his 
proper context in the Old Vic recording of 
the complete play, H.M.V. ALP1262/3/4. 

M.M. 


MOZART. Concerto No. 20 in D 
minor, K.466. Edwin Fischer 
(piano), Philharmonia Orchestra. 
H.M.V. BLP1066 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 


Haskil, Winterthur, Swoboda (8/54) WLP5054 
Novaes, Vienna Pro Musica, Swarowsk 
(10/54) PL8430 
Serkin, Philadelphia S.O., Ormandy 
(10/54) ABR4006 
Gieseking, Philharmonia, Rosbaud 
(11/55) 38CX1235 


It is rarely, now, that a critic feels he can 
direct prospective buyers with fair con- 
fidence towards a particular recording of 
one of the standard pieces in the repertory ; 
but Mozart’s D minor Piano Concerto, 
K.466, seems to be such a case. There are 
three considerable performances on the 
market: those of Serkin, Fischer and 
Gieseking. The Serkin (Philips) disc held 
sway for a while ; but this was in spite of 
styless conducting. 

Edwin Fischer dispenses with a separate 
conductor, as he did in his pre-war version 
of the concerto with the L.P.O., and as 
Bruno Walter did in an _ unforgotten 
recording. Fischer is an admirable con- 
ductor of Mozart (some will remember his 
discs of the 33rd Symphony), and in this 
new record the Philharmonia Orchestra 
plays splendidly. Almost too well, one 
might say, for in a concerto performance 
we want (perhaps unconsciously) to hear 
the soloist deliver the phrases with just that 
extra finesse and point which the orchestra, 
in the nature of things, is less likely to give 
them. This does not happen here. Fischer 
is a wise, mature interpreter, and I do not 
want to give the impression that I less than 
admire his rendering of the solo part. But 
for all the lovely things in it, it misses 
greatness. The fault lies partly in execution : 
the control, both of rhythm and of dynamic, 
is less than absolutely sure ; some notes 
sound louder, some passages scamper away 
more quickly, than, one feels sure, the 
pianist intended them to do. One thing 
is beyond question superb, and can be held 
up as a model: the return from the 
agitation of the G minor central section of 
the Romance to the lulling simplicity of 
the F major melody. 

We move to the Gieseking disc—and 
find to our delight that Gieseking has 
refound his true Mozart form (many of his 
post-war Mozart recordings have been 
disappointing). Here he is joined again 
by his pre-war collaborator, Hans Rosbaud, 
and the balance between piano and 
orchestra is completely admirable, even 
better than in the new H.M.V. disc. It is a 
lower-levelled, gentler recording than the 
other one (which is very good), and we 
must reset the controls or else it will sound 
too “ galant’”’ and small-scale. Having done 
so, we find that the performance has great 
intensity, and is both rhythmically and 
dynamically controlled by a master. More 
than that: when we take the concerto to 
pieces and consider, phrase by phrase 
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(with the foremost pianists as mentors), 
just how each should ideally go, we discover 
more often than not that Gieseking does 
each phrase that way. 


Consider, for example, bars 158-9 of the 
Romance, five bars before the end. The 
memory of that phrase, rising up the scale 
from B natural to G, topping the curve and 
coming down on the F, is one of the things 
we take away and cherish after a fine 
performance of the concerto. Fischer 
doesn’t hold it firmly, smears the outline 
at the top. Serkin plays the F much too 
softly. Gieseking does it ideally ! Generally 
his seems to me very fine Mozart playing 
indeed ; and I cannot agree with T.H. 
(November, 1955), that the Romance is 
too slow: Gieseking’s fine control of the 
tempo and his expert phrasing hold the 
attention securely and, almost, make 
nonsense of the usual view that this is an 
relatively weak movement. 


Besides, there is the question of coupling. 
The Fischer disc, a 10-inch, has none ; 
and some people may well feel that 29s. 64d. 
is ten shillings too much to pay for a work 
that normally goes on one side of a 12-inch 
disc. The Gieseking version has the only 
LP recording in this country of the C major 
Concerto, K.503, as backing. 


I should add that Fischer plays cadenzas 
of his own composition ; and may I take 
this chance of apologising to readers, and 
to Beethoven, for foisting on him last month 


cadenzas to Mozart’s C minor Concerto. 
Ae. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 32 in G 
major, K.318. 
RICCIOTTI. Concertino No. 2 in G 
‘major. Berlin Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Hans von Benda. 
Telefunken TM68048 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 
This Ricciotti Concertino business has 
become tiresome! The work here recorded 
is, as most will guess, the same as that to 
be found in the complete set of six on 
Columbia 33CX1306, and also among 
those on L’Oiseau-Lyre OL5o0010, both 
discs under the name of Pergolesi. Nobody 
blames musicologists for trying to discover 
who did compose wrongly attributed works, 
and it is certainly unlikely, to say the least, 
that Pergolesi was the composer of these : 
but unless the experts can be sure who did 
write the music (and in this instance they 
can’t), confusion is saved if everybody 
sticks meanwhile to one name—the old 
one. At least we shall all know what we 
are going to hear. 


So this will be Pergolesi to me until 
someone produces a rival who is without 
doubt the author. The second of the 
Concertinos is very agreeably done, though 
its style is not so firm nor the acoustic of 
its recording so good as in the excellent 
Columbia complete set (plus two other works 
attributed to Pergolesi). Neither, oddly, has 
a harpsichord continuo. This the L’Oiseau- 
Lyre orchestra includes (as one would 
expect from this company) and in con- 
sequence we have an immediate authen- 
ticity of sound, though the advantage is 
rather off-set by the performance, which is 
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comparatively plodding and lacking in 
grace. 

If one of these six Concertinos is all you 
want, then you will like this new disc, 
I think, and you will have the added 
pleasure of a Mozart symphony that finds 
its place in the LP catalogues for the first 
time. Not, I imagine, that in _ this 
bicentenary year its performance is likely 
to go long unchallenged. 

This is the little work in one movement 
with an interpolated andante, composed in 
Salzburg in 1779. The main section gets a 
performance both lively and_ sensitive, 
though I thought the andante less successful, 
rather lacking in charm. The recording is 
quite good, though one would like to hear 
inner string parts more clearly when they 
have something of importance. T.H. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 41 in C 
major, K.551, “ Jupiter”. RIAS 
S y Orchestra, Berlin, con- 

ducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
DG16083 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 
L.S.O., Krips (12/50) LX8010 
R.P.O., Beecham (10/52) 88C1008 
Haydn Orch., Newstone 1/53) MWL302 
New York S.O., Walter (12/ 082 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (12/54) CTL7083 
Philharmonia, Klemperer (10/56) 383CX1257 

Previously choice between two first-class 
Jupiters has been comparatively easy; a 
taste for an intimate performance of the 
work has surely been satisfied by Newstone 
on Monarch MWLgog, a taste for an 
imperious performance by Klemperer on 
Columbia 33CX1257. The new D.G.G. 
tends now to complicate the issue ; for in 
style Fricsay’s reading comes rather between 
those of the other two conductors. It also 
sounds rather happy in its in-between 
position ; played immediately after it the 
Monarch disc tends now by comparison to 
sound thin, the Columbia somewhat remote. 
The effect is helped not only by the 
unexaggerated warmth of Fricsay’s reading, 
but also by the perhaps exaggerated 
warmth of D.G.G.’s recording: this is 
extremely full and well-sounding, but is 
strong in the bass probably beyond the 
corrective abilities of some amplifiers, and 
weak in the treble beyond the corrective 
abilities of others. With reasonable luck 
a first-class sound, better even than that of 
any other version, may well result; but 
such luck cannot be guaranteed. 

No luck is necessary to enjoy the perform- 
ance, which shows the Berlin Philharmonic 
at its best. Fricsay, or his engineers, seem 
to me, however, to miss just one trick: the 
effect of entry into a new and glorious 
world that can be induced at the start of 
the finale here misfires by too short a break 
between movements, and an identity of 
volume and scale of sound makes the finale 
sound merely like a continuation of the 
minuet ; it becomes distressingly obvious 
that the two movements begin and end 
respectively on the same note, as well as of 
course in the same key. 

The implications of the Jupiter being in 
sole occupation of a ten-inch disc are self- 
evident. For such a version I would 
certainly choose this one; for general 
purposes Klemperer’s, with the Mozart 
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‘Twenty-ninth Symphony in A maior for 
backing, may perhaps be found more 
satisfying. M.M. 


ROSSINI. Overtures: Cinderella; 
The Italian Girl in Algiers; Semi- 
ramide; Tancredi; Journey to 
Rheims; The Turk in Italy; 
Siege of Corinth. Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Mario Rossi. Vanguard PVL7013 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

ROSSINI. Overtures; The Siege of 
Corinth; William Tell; Tancredi; 
Il Signor Bruschino; Cinderella. 
London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Pierino Gamba. Decca 
LXT5137 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Between these two discs you can have 
nine Rossini overtures—and to save you 
working it out, there are only three duplica- 
tions. But you may want only one disc, 
and it therefore seems worth while to make 
some general comparisons. 

Both conductors give good performances, 
though neither shows himself a supreme 
Rossini conductor. Semiramide, for instance. 
I have the old Toscanini 78, and I remember 
a concert performance by Beecham last 
season that was sheer delight from start to 
finish. We have no Toscanini or Beecham 
here (not that those two are anything alike 
in their Rossini conducting). Incidentally, 
here is a shocking gap in the catalogues, for 
there is only one Beecham-Rossini overture 
to be had, The Marriage Contract. This 
should surely be remedied without delay. 

But to return to our present conductors. 
In Cinderella, which they both do, 
Rossi’s slower speed has more charm. 
Gamba is inclined to quick speeds in 
general, but the LSO supports him 
brilliantly, and in The Siege of Corinth 
(which, again, they both do) he is altogether 
more delightfully crisp. He gets some 
lovely playing from the ’cellos in the opening 
of William Tell (and the trombones just do 
manage the alarmingly swift tempo that 
follows !). Rossi has one prevailing fault 
that spoils a good deal of his work, I think ; 
a tendency to get faster in the famous 
Rossini crescendo passages. Surely the 
whole delight of these is that they should 
be held in taut rhythmic control. 

It will be gathered that I just prefer 
Gamba of the two. And so I do his record- 
ing. The Decca is a more natural sound, 
clear and with a well-defined bass. The 
Vanguard needs top cutting and as much 
bass as possible, with the loss of a certain 
amount of vividness that that always means. 

As to orchestras, though both do well, 
I also prefer the LSO, with its better wind 
playing, so essential for Rossini. The solo 
clarinet is notably good. (In the Vienna 
Semiramide the piccolo is inclined to panic, 
and in his first solo even plain botches it—a 
spot that should have been remade). 

To sum up. If you want just a selection 
of Rossini overtures, then the Decca is to 
be preferred—and there are some par- 
ticularly good ones on it, too. But if some 
of the Vanguard titles appeal specially (or 
you are a Rossini gourmand), then this disc 
is certainly also worth your attention. 
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SHOSTAKOVITCH. Symphony No. 1o 
in E minor, Op. 93. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz. H.M.V. ALP1322 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

New York P.O., Mitropoulos (7/55) ABL3052 

Shostakovitch’s Tenth Symphony has 
been immensely fortunate in nearly every 
respect save one: that is in its composer’s 
own opinion of it, which is far from 
flattering. But most listeners have taken a 
different view, finding drama and tragedy 
in its very lengthy opening slow movement, 
and suitable relief without either comedy or 
bombast in the succeeding and contrasting 
movements. 

The Symphony’s share of good fortune 
that immediately concerns us, however, is 
the quality of its recordings. The existing 
Philips has always been extremely good, 
and by any normal standards an entirely 
adequate presentation of the work; it still 
is. But this new H.M.V. is perhaps even 
better. The Philharmonia under Kurtz 
play irreproachably, and have the benefit 
of a first-class recording that is, if anything, 
in some places cleaner even than that of 
the Philips. The second movement shows 
the greatest differences: a little extra 
clarity in the sound in general (the rhythm 
of the percussion in particular) and a 
greater maintenance of quality right to the 
end of the movement and the side. 

One misfortune was surely easily avoid- 
able: the third movement is terminated by 
the engineers, not the players. It is a 


minute blemish on a superlative issue, and 
does not in the least prevent my slightly 
preferring this version of the work to the 
Philips. But both versions, in any case, 
must stand well up among the best of any 
Shostakovitch discography. .M. 


STRAVINSKY. Pulcinella — Ballet 
(after Pergolesi). Mary Simmons 
(soprano), Glenn Schnittke (tenor), 
Phillip MacGregor (bass), Cleve- 
land Orchestra conducted by Igor 
Stravinsky. Philips ABL3091 (12 in., 
38s. 3d.). 

French Rad. Orch., Markevitch (3/55) 33CX1228 
Vienna Chamber Orch., Hollreiser (4/55) PL8270 


Who would have expected three record- 
ings of Pulcinella within a year? The two 
earlier ones had their virtues, but the new 
version is altogether more attractive, both 
because it is the composer conducting, and 
also because he gives us the entire ballet, 
not just the suite. The greater part of 
side 1 does not come in the suite at all. 
Most of the additional numbers are vocal, 
and presumably they are taken from 
Pergolesi operas. The sleeve tells us that 
in 1919 Diaghilev drew the composer’s 
attention “to some rare Pergolesi manu- 
scripts”. Since then they have all been 
published, and Pergolesi’s authorship of 
many of them challenged. Of the pieces 
Stravinsky has chosen, Pergolesi certainly 
did not write the song “‘ Se tu m’ami” or 
the String Concertino. from which the 
Tarantella is taken, and he probably did 
not write the ’cello sonata, trio and key- 
board suites on which Stravinsky also 
draws. He has, in fact, orchestrated and 
transformed a symposium of mid-eighteenth 
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century Italian pieces by various hand;, 
and the result is an unqualified succes. 
This ballet scintillates from start to finis!). 
and the vocal pieces give it variety, which 
amply compensates for its greater length .s 
compared to the suite. The singers on this 
record are not in truth of the first quality. 
the tenor being especially poor in his aria 
near the end of side 1. But the orchestral 
playing is good, and the quality of tlic 
record excellent. The composer drives thc 
players inexorably, making no attempt at 
getting expressive playing in the slower 
pieces, such as the Serenata. He makes 
this music sound brittle, witty and 
immensely charming. RF. 


BALLET MUSIC FROM THE OPERAS. 
Ballet Music from “ Aida”, Act 2 
(Verdi). Dances of the Persian 
Slaves from ‘‘ Khovantschina”’ 
(Moussorgsky, orch. Rimsky-Korsakov . 
Chorus of the Polovtsian Maidens, 
Act 2, No. 8; Polovtsian Dances, 
Act 2, No. 17, from “ Prince Igor ” 
(Borodin, orch. Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Glazounov). Dance of the Hours 
from ‘“ La Gioconda”, Act 2 (Pon- 
chielli). Venusberg Music from 
“Tannhauser’’, Act 1 (Wagner). 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Herbert von Karajan. Columbia 
33C0X1327 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Those who are attracted by these titles 
will assume that they will be well played 
by the Philharmonia and Karajan—and so 
they are. These artists put all the skill and 
care into the ballets that they put into 
everything. It is a pleasure, for instance. 
to hear the ever-attractive Dance of the 
Hovrs so beautifully done. The Polovtsian 
Dances are surprisingly cautious in tempo 
and seemed to me just a little less successful 
than the rest. There are. certainly more 
exciting versions to be had. The start of 
No. 17 (the slower one that introduces the 
tune recently so popular with the dance 
bands) is extraordinarily leisurely, so much 
so that the melody loses something of its 
sinuous shape. But on an over-all view. 
this is a disc of performances as good as they 
are widely varied. 

I thought the recording only partially 
successful. The general sound is perfectly 
acceptable and all the quieter passages are 
lovely to listen to: but the noisier dances 
tend to sound jumbled and unclear, as if 
the microphones have been placed so as to 
catch too much hall resonance. Ta. 





Mercury Records Inc. 

Just as we go to press it has been 
announced that a long term agreement has 
been entered into between Mercury Records 
Inc. of Chicago and Pye Ltd. for the manu- 
facture and sale by the Nixa Record Co., in 
Great Britain and part of the British 
Commonwealth, of material on the Mercury 
and EmArcy catalogues. We are also 
advised that the former agreement between 
Mercury and Oriole has been terminated 
by mutual consent. It is understood that 
the first Nixa/Mercury releases will be 
available in April. 
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February Releases 


BACH, J. S.: 
Easter Oratorio (BWV 249) 
Soloists—Akademie Kammerchor—Pro Musica 
Chamber Orchestra, Vienna (Grossmann) 
1—12’ record PL 8620 


BACH, J. S.: 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra No. 1 in A minor 
(BWV1041) 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra No. 2 in E —— 


Concerto for Two Violins and Orchestra in D minor 
(BWV1043) 


Soloists—Pro Musica String Orchestra—Helma Elsner, 
harpsichord—(Davisson) 


Essential issues for the Bach enthusiast 


1—12’ record PL 9150 





CHOPIN : 

Etudes, Op. 10 

Scherzo No. 1 in B minor, Op. 20 

Guiomar Novaes, piano 1—12* record PL 9070 
A brilliant recording of a brilliant artist 


MOZART : 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 6 in B flat, K.238 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 8 in C, K.246 

Ingrid Haebler, piano—Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, 
Vienna—(Hollreiser) 1—12” record PL 9290 
Imaginative music exquisitely recorded 


SCHUMANN : 
Piano Quintet in E flat, Op. 44 
Piano Quartet in E flat, Op. 47 
Walter Bohle, piano—Members of the Barchet Quartet 
j ; 1—12” record PL 8960 
High Fidelity, I ong Playing An ideal coupling 


WEBER : 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 1 in C, Op. 11 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 2 in E flat, Op. 32 
Friedrich Wiihrer, piano—Pro Musica Symphony 


Orchestra, Vienna—(Swarowsky) 
1—12’ record PL 8140 


Excellent playing and superior recording 


Microgroove Records 


Complete catalogue from your dealer or from VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD., 231 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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JAZZ TODAY SERIES 
NEW YEAR RELEASES 


CHRIS BARBER’S 
JAZZ BAND 


THE HARRY KLEIN 
ORCHESTRA 


CLEO LAINE SINGS 


7’ 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 


Chris Barber Special 

Magnolia’s Wedding Day : Doin’ the 

Crazy Walk : Sweet Savannah Sue 
NJE 1007 


New Sound 


Big Ben : Nightwork NJE 1009 


I’m Beginning to See the Light : 
Jeepers Creepers : I’m Putting All My 


Eggs in One Basket : Deep in a Dream 


NJE 1010 


Vang Uaro JAZZ 


12” L.P. 334 r.p.m. 


MEL POWELL TRIO 
Mel Powell — Piano 

Paul Quinichette—Tenor Sax 
Bobby Donaldson— Drums 


BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 
SINGS BLUES AND 


FOLK SONGS 

JOHN SELLERS—Blues Singer 
with Ruby Braff—trumpet 

Sir Charles Thompson—piano 
Walter Page—bass 

Jo Jones—drums 

Freddie Greene—guitar 


SAM MOST SEXTET 


Sam Most—clarinet and flute 
Marty Flax—baritone sax 
Billy Triglia— piano 

Barry Galbiarth—guitar 
Aaron Bell—bass 

Bobby Donaldson —drums 


BORDERLINE 

Borderline : Makin’ Whoopie : Avalon : 
Quin and Sonic : What’s New : If 
Dreams Come True : Cross Your 
Heart PPL 11001 


10” L.P. 33} r.p.m. 


John Henry : Farewell Work Life : 

Boll Weevil : Two Little Fishes : Down 

By The Riverside : Doretha Boogie 
PPT 12008 


Skippy : Give Me The Simple Life : 
My Old Flame : Just Titshen : Blues 
Junction : You’d Be So Nice To Come 
Home To : Everything Happens To 
Me : Open House PPT 12009 
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BEETHOVEN 12” 33} r.p.m. 
Trio in B flat Major, Op. 97 (“Archduke”) 
Jean Fournier, violin; Antonio Janigro, ’cello; Badura-Skoda, piano WLP 20018 


BRAHMS 

Double Concerto in A Minor, Op. 102, for violin, ’cello and orchestra 

Jean Fournier, violin; Antonio Janigro, ’cello 

Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted by Hermann Scherchen WLP 20019 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
“Tsar Saltan”’ Suite 


MASSENET 
“Le Cid” Ballet Suite 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Henk Spruit 


Vaw cs Wwaro 
PROKOFIEV 


“Alexander Nevsky” Cantata, Op. 78 

Ana Maria Iriarte, mezzo-soprano 

Chorus and Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera conducted ty Mario Rossi PVL 7001 
“An absolutely astonishing recording a thrilling experience’? (Radio and Television News) 

‘An unqualified triumph for everyone concerned The sound is of extraordinary realism 

produces a most dynamic reading”? (High Fidelity) 


ROSSINI 

Seven Great Overtures: Cinderella : The Italian in Algiers : Semiramide : 

Tancredi : Journey to Rheims : The Turk in Italy : Siege of Corinth 

Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted by Mario Rossi PVL 7013 


VIVALDI 

Violin Concerto in G Minor : Violin Concerto in A Minor 

Jan Tomasow, violin 

Chamber Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 

Gustav Leonhardt, cembalo 

Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Op. 3, No. 11 

Jan Tomasow, violin; Wilhelm Hiibner, violin; George Harand, ’cello 
Concerto for Flute and Orchestra, Op. 10, No. 3 

Ludwig Pfersmann, flute 

Chamber Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 

Gustav Leonhardt, cembalo ; ; PVL 7018 


=> 
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COMBINED FORCES —ffrr and the ORTOFON PICK-UP 


DEGCA made a tremendous forward stride 

in the Science and Art of disc-recording when they 
introduced in 1945 ffrr (full frequency range recording). 
They reached another landmark when in 1950 

they allied this system to their Long Playing records. 
We marvel at Decca’s achievements in this specific field. 
Let me state that there is no prejudice in 

my judgment—the proof is “on record.” 

Such wonderful recording is worthy of a 

wonderful Pick-Up. Imagine the tremendous 
advantage to be gained by incorporating the Ortofon 
Pick-Up with your Reproducer. The Ortofon is the only 
Pick-Up available in which the unrivalled 

moving-coil principle has been married to that of the 
cantilever stylus. It is available in this country 
principally in two types—namely, “C” and “ AB,” 

in their different price categories. We specialise in 
the type “C.” This is the more expensive, and 

the finest Pick-Up that money can buy. Write for 
Brochure. Price : Type “ C,” with transformer 

and including Purchase Tax, £19 4s. Fred Smith. 


PARES RIE BINT teen 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK 


Cranbourn Street London WC2 GE Rrard 1171 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH, J. S. Concerto in D minor for 
Violin, Oboe and String Orchestra, 
BWVr060. Georges Ales (violin), 
Pierre Pierlot (oboe), L’Ensemble 
Orchestral. de POiseau-Lyre con- 
ducted by Louis de Froment. 

BACH, J. C. Sinfonia Concertante in 
A major for Violin, °Cello and 
Orchestra. Sinfonia No. 4 in D 
major. Georges Ales (violin), 
Pierre Coddée (’cello). L’Ensemble 
Orchestral de POiseau-Lyre con- 
ducted by Louis de Froment. London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50074 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). i 

The grounds for supposing that Bach’s 
concerto for two harpsichords in C minor 
is an arrangement of a concerto for violin 
and oboe are very strong. The music for 
the first player’s right hand constantly goes 
down to the G below middle C, but never 
any farther, and there are freauent passages 
that are more suited to a fiddle than to a 
keyboard (e.g. bar 125 onwards in the 
third movement) ; whereas the music for 
the second player’s right hand never goes 
below middle C and has none of these 

“ violinistic ” passages. A.P. gives more in- 
formation in the following review about this 
version of the work, for by coincidence two 
recordings of it have come out at 
the same time, I found it most 
interesting, and it is surprising how 
well the music manages without the left- 
hand figuration of the keyboard version ; 
for instance, one would have thought the 
semiquavers in the slow movement were 
essential, but they are not. The performance 
is not first-class, but quite good enough to 
give pleasure. 

The J. C. Bach works are a little dis- 
appointing. The Philips recording of the 
Sinfonia Concertante conducted by Paul 
Sacher has far more sense of style. On this 
new disc intonation and ensemble are 
sometimes at fault, the tone of the solo 
violin is rather thin and unsatisfying, while 


the complete omission of a cadenza makes - 


the end of the slow movement sound 
nonsensical. But the music is charming, 
and it is odd to think that both these works 
must have been written in Soho Square, 
which is where the “‘ English ’”? Bach used 
to live. R.F. 


BACH. Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 
in B flat major. Walter Kagi (viola), 
Marianne Majer (viola), Eric Guig- 
nard (’cello), Basle Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Sacher. Concerto in D minor for 
Violin, Oboe and Strings. Rodolfo 
Felicani (violin), Edgar Shann 
(oboe), Basle Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Sacher. Philips 
NBR6028 (10 in., 25s. gd.). 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 6: 
Stuttgart Chamb. Orch., Munchinger 


(9/50) LXT2501 
London Baroque Ens., Haas (12/53) WLP6309 
Schola-Cantorum Basili 


, Wenzinger: 
4/55) APM14012 
Instrumental Ens., Horenstein (12/55) DL122-2 
iveitkopf’s catalogue for New Year, 
1764, listed (I learn from Spitta) an oboe 
an violin concerto by Bach. It has not 
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survived, but has been deduced from the 
two-piano concerto in C minor. This was 
originally thought to be a transcription of a 
two-violin work; but as early as 1886 
Voigt drew attention to the difference 
between the two styles in which the solo 
instrumental parts were written: “ actual 
violin figures appear only in the first, while 
the second is mainly in cantilena form, in 
which the first has no share”. A violin 
and oboe concerto was later produced, and 
published by Peters ; this was in C minor. 

The edition used here, however, is that of 
Professor Max Schneider, who transposes 
the concerto to the key of D minor (pre- 
sumably by analogy with the other two- 
piano concerto in C minor, which is a 
transcription of the D minor two-violin 
concerto). The music sounds very con- 
vincing in its new form; but Paul Sacher 
conducts it with that plodding regularity 
which can quickly convert Bach, for 
some of us, into the most insistent of 
bores. The effect is neat, but lifeless. 

So too, I feel, in the Sixth Brandenburg. 
Surely the first movement calls for nimble 
playing, to counteract the otherwise 
monotonously plushy effect of a band 
without violins; Mr. Sacher’s tempo is 
distinctly slow. The four-part Adagio ma 
non troppo is pleasanter to listen to ; but in 
the final Allegro each beat receives a carpet- 
beater accent. The Stuttgart performance 
of this concerto, on Decca, coupled with 
No. 4, is the most lively of those so far 
recorded. The string tone on the Philips 
disc is rounded and comfortable ; harpsi- 
chord continuo is audible, but mainly limited 
to dull chords marking the beats. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 9 in A 
major, Op. 47, “ Kreutzer’’. 
Gioconda de Vito (violin), Tito 
Aprea (piano). H.M.V. ALP1319 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Rostal, Osborn 


Heifetz, Moiseiwitsch 
Fuchs, Balsam 


11/52) LXT2732 
(12/88) (H)ALP1093 
(4/54) AXTL1045 
Francescatti, Casadesus (9/54) ABR4007 
Elman, Seiger LXT5126 


This is a straightforward and extremely 
good account of the Kreutzer. Miss de Vito 
and Tito Aprea form a most excellent 
partnership with an admirably clean classical 
style, and the effective team-work is helped 
by noticeably good balance in the recording. 
In all other respects the recording is good, 
too; in spite of a list that is becoming 
formidable this Kreutzer must surely be 
strongly recommended. 

To those, that is, who will consider on 
principle a twelve-inch LP devoted exclu- 
sively to the work, and with one side playing 
for 11} minutes. Avoiding such apparent 
stinginess is not, however, easy for the 
planner, when he considers the timings of 
the Sonata’s movements: about 114; 
14’; 9’. Brunswick manage to put I and II 
on one side, completing the other with 
Beethoven’s First Violin Sonata, Op. 12, 
No. 1 in D; but they give Fuchs and 
Balsam not quite such a full recording as 
that of the new:H.M.V. version: Philips 
manage to put the very good performance 
indeed of Francescatti and Casadesus onto 
a ten-inch disc ; but it is at the expense of 
splitting the second movement (fortunately 
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variations) between the two sides. Perhaps, 
considering only the Kreutzer, choice might 
reasonably lie between this Philips version 
and the new one; depending, in fact, on 
whether you wish to pay the extra whatever- 
it-is to avoid a mid-movement turnover. 
(The Elman version has been received 
too late for a review to appear in this issue 
but it will follow next month.) M.M. 


CORELLI. Concerto Grosso in C 
minor, Op. 6, No. 3. 

INI. Concerto Grosso per 
il Santissimo Natale. 

TORELLI. Concerto a quattro in 
forma di Pastorale per il San- 
tissimo Natale, Op. 8. Collegium 
Musicum de Paris conducted by 
Roland Douatte. London Ducretet- 
Thomson EL93042 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The original plan for this disc was 
probably—so I should guess—to have 
different concerti grossi designed for Christmas 
by three near-contemporaries (the little- 
known Manfredini was actually the senior 
of the other two by about twenty years) ; 
but at some point or other, to read between 
the lines of a semi-apologetic remark by the 
sleeve commentator, Corelli’s Christmas 

Concerto (‘‘ heard almost too often ”’) seems 

to have been dropped in favour of the C 

minor. A pity, for it would have been 

really interesting to compare three examples 
of the traditional Italian Pastorale. ‘The 
playing is competent, if of no great distinc- 
tion or subtlety: there is too much jog- 
trotting, not enough sense of phrase in 
general (listen for example to the Grave 
of the Corelli, whose theme was also used 
by Handel for the Wretched lovers chorus in 
Acis and Galatea), and little grace when it is 
needed, as in the charming initial Pastorale 
of the Manfredini. Intonation and ensemble 
are fairly good, however, though the 
harpsichordist has a bad habit of not 
releasing her chords in time and hanging 
on long after the strings have ceased to 
sound. . During the recording of the Torelli 
she appears to have slipped out for a 
casse-crotite, and her defection leaves large 
gaping holes in the harmony, particularly 
in the passages for the concertino—whose 
existence the sleeve-note writer tries to 
deny. He ought to be made to stay in and 
listen to the Largo fifty times. L.S. 


MOZART. String Quartet in D major, 
K.499. String Quartet in B flat 
major, K.589. Netherlands String 
Quartet. Philips ABL3080 (12 in., 
38s. 3d.). 

Quartet, K.589: 


Barchet Quartet 
Barylli Quartet 


(2/55) PL8260 
(1/55) WLP5265 
It always surprises me that K.499 should 


be so little played. It is typical of its 
neglect that gramophone companies should 
scour the byways of music for novelties for 
their catalogues, unearthing all kinds of 
stuff that they might well have left buried, 
while all the time this glorious work was 
awaiting its first’ LP recording~ in- -this 
country. The slow movement, much the 
biggest in the quartet, is especially beautiful. 
On the whole the Netherlands players do 
it proud. The leader has a tendency to 
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shorten rests by a hair’s breadth, and in 
bar 34 of this slow movement (also in 
bar 90, which is similar) he even contrives 
to lose a complete quaver, which is a lot 
at this slow tempo. But he understands 
the music and likes it, which is more than 
can always be said of his rivals in K.589. 
The Barchet Quartet are recorded at an 
uncomfortably low level, and the indifferent 
quality of the disc matches the indifferent 
quality of their playing. The Baryllis are 
a little better, but their phrasing is rather 
wooden, and they were recorded with too 
little resonance. This new disc is certainly 
the best from the quality point of view, and 
though the playing is not of the very 
highest class, it is easily the best available 
in these works. The Netherlands Quartet 
take the finale of K.589 much quicker than 
the Baryllis or Barchets, perhaps a little 
too quick for comfort. But they are surely 
right to take the Larghetto quicker than their 
rivals; this tempo indication is often 
interpreted too slowly. Some of their 
turns and graces are unconventional, 
notably the turns on dotted crotchets in 
this Larghetto; but they get others right 
*which the Baryllis get wrong. In both 
works they make the repeat in the first 
movement. 


The balance of the four instruments is 
excellent, though the Emperor of Prussia 
might have wanted a little more ’cello in 
K.589. This is one of the three quartets 
Mozart dedicated to him, putting in plenty 
of ’cello solos, knowing that his tastes ran 
in that direction. R.F. 


MOZART. String Quartet No. 17 in 
B flat major, K.458. Loewenguth 


Quartet. D.G.G. DG16004 (10 in., 
29s. 64d.). 
Kroll Quartet 
Griller Quartet 


(4/52) ALX86 
(2/53) LXT2728 
Amadeus Quartet (12/53) WLP5099 


“The French”, Mozart once feelingly 
remarked, “‘ are and always will be asses ”’ ; 
and sometimes the rest of the world must 
wonder whether the French have not been 
taking their revenge ever since by playing 
Mozart’s music as they do. The name of the 
Loewenguth Quartet, a distinguished team 
which is perhaps generally considered to be 
France’s best, is guarantee of a not too 
unstylish performance ; but still there are 
those occasional refusals to look the music 
in the eye, those uneasy fluctuations of 
basic pulse, that tendency to chip away the 
value of rests (bars 183-8 of the first move- 
ment, for example), which prevent whole- 
hearted acceptance of what is otherwise 
rather elegant, well-balanced and by no 
means insensitive playing. The leader treats 
the decorative quaver which opens bar 97 
(and similar bars) as a “ crushed ”’ note, 
which produces an ugly effect; and the 
quartet plays the Minuet not forte but mezzo 
piano, so that the contrast in dynamics with 
the Trio (sempre piano) is missed. 


In any case, as a record buyer I should 
think several times before paying more than 
MP price for a work which normally goes 
on a single 12-inch side. The Allegro 
version listed above (backed by the 
** Dissonanzen ”’) is better value, bringing 
at a stroke the best available version (to my 
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mind) of two of Mozart’s best-known 
quartets. The D.G.G. recording, it should 
be added, is faultless. A.P. 


SEIBER. Quartetto Lirico (Quartet 
No. 3). 

TIPPETT. String Quartet No. 2 in F 
sharp major. Amadeus String 
Quartet. H.M.V. ALP1302 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). Recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council. 

The British Council could hardly have 
spent our money better than by promoting 
a recording of Matyds Seiber’s Third 
String Quartet, the Quartetto Lirico, for 
this work, if any, should enhance the 
prestige of British music abroad. Seiber is a 
British composer only by adoption, of 
course. Born in Budapest in 1905, he was 
a pupil of Kodaly, and later (1928-33) 
Professor at the Frankfort-on-Main Con- 
servatory. In 1935 he settled in England, 
joined the staff of Morley College, and has 
since then played an increasingly important 
part in our musical life, as composer, 
conductor and teacher. Peter Fricker is 
the most prominent of his pupils. 

I am not quite sure where to begin 
writing about his Quartet, being afraid 
that the disclosure that there is 12-note 
technique in it may frighten off some 
listeners. Let them be reassured: it is also 
in D flat major. The note-row itself (B flat, 
A, G, C sharp, F sharp, E, E flat, C, D, B, 
A flat, F) only makes itself felt gradually. 
At first we are conscious of just the first six 
notes (sometimes eight), which form the 
“first subject”? of the first movement. 
Other, independent, motifs are generated 
from the row. Predominantly harmonic 
passages alternate with predominantly 
contrapuntal ones and the movement 
closes with a very beautiful cadence over a 
D flat pedal. 

The keenest pleasure that counterpoint 
affords is largely conditional on our being 
able to appreciate it aurally, not merely 
perceive it on paper, and this applies to 
serial counterpoint as much as to the 
ordinary kind. The opening of the second 
movement of Seiber’s Quartet, a Scherzo, 
affords the only example that I know at 
the moment of a_ note-row followed 
immediately by its retrograde (reversed) 
form, which is easily recognisable by the 
ear alone as such. This movement has an 
elaborate central section including a 
burlesque miniature march and a playful 
miniature waltz. The Finale, a reflective 
lento espressivo is perhaps the most 
beautiful movement of all. Again it closes 
over a D flat pedal—but the pedal itself is 
not firmly grounded, and _ occasionally 
slides from D flat to E flat. Other examples 
of audible serial counterpoint are the 
opening of the Finale where, with a little 
practice, the ear can hear the row both 
reversed and inverted, and, easier, bars 
43-6, the opening of the row and its in- 
version in tranquil stretti. 

** Quartetto Lirico ’’ the work is called, 
and fairly ; the note-row itself is capable 
of yielding beautiful shapely melodies, 
and throughout the writing is lyrical and 
melodic. Those who are suspicious of 
serialism had better think of the row not as 
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a note-row, but as a basic theme, even a 
“cyclic” theme in the Franckian sense, 
which gives unity to the movements. And 
indeed Seiber generally uses his rows as 
Berg did, for their motivic significance. 

I happen to be writing this after hearing 
rather a spate of contemporary string 
quartets—Hartmann’s Second and Blacher’s 
Third being the latest of them. By contrast, 
these eminent composers seem the clumsiest 
amateurs in their treatment of the instru- 
ments. Seiber’s parts sound natural and 
easy ; the instruments are called on to do 
nothing repugnant to their natures. There 
are “effects”: a sudden, striking bar 
played col legno by the ’cello in the Scherzo, 
some mysteriously smoky passages sul 
ponticello in the Finale ; but these are called 
for by the nature of the musical thought, 
and never used just for their own sake. 

I feel convinced that this Quartetto Lirico 
is one of the most important contri- 
butions to the string quartet repertory since 
Bartok’s. The work was composed, by the 
way, in 1948-51. The present recording, 
long announced, is very welcome indeed. 
The piece is dedicated to the Amadeus 
Quartet, who play it with love and under- 
standing, and the recording is intimate, 
sweet-toned and very clear. A score is 
obtainable from Schott, for 8s. 6d. Now 
may we hope that some _ enterprising 
company, without necessarily waiting for 
British Council backing, will go ahead and 
record Seiber’s Concert Piece for Violin 
and Piano, another work wich deserves to 
be widely known and which should be 
widely enjoyed. 

The British Council are evidently in no 
doubt about the worth of Michael Tippett’s 
Second String Quartet, for this is the 
second recording of it which they have 
sponsored (the earlier one with the Zorian 
Quartet, Decca AK 1925-7, remains in the 
catalogues). And indeed this interesting 
Quartet, dating from 1942, makes a 
good coupling with the Seiber. The first 
and last movements evidently _ reflect 
Tippett’s study of the madrigalists, for 
rhythms shift freely within the parts, 
independently of bar-lines. The second 
movement, Andante, is a fugue whose 
subject recalls those chromatic passacaglia 
themes of Tippett’s favourite period (the 
bass of ‘‘ When I am laid in earth ”’ from 
Dido and Aeneas, for example). III is a 
Scherzo with interestingly varied rhythms. 
The Amadeus play the work well, and are 
well recorded, and though sometimes I feel 
that the violist (particularly in I) is not 
pulling his weight in the team. The score, 
published by Schott, costs 5s. A.P. 


Sir Thomas Beecham 

Further to the announcement last month 
that Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra have been signed 
up by Electric and Musical Industries Ltd., 
we now learn that to inaugurate the new 
affiliation Sir Thomas has chosen to record 
the Handel oratorio Solomon which he has 
arranged and recently revived at the Royal 
Festival Hall. This will be followed by a 
recording coupling, Grieg’s Autumn, Overture 
and Variations on an Old Norwegian Air and 
the Schubert 6th Symphony. 








